sh Hashay. 
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Ὁ ave drabs, restated his organisation's 


᾿ of the Palestinian-Israe}i dispute.” 


᾿ opinion, such., 


| Ne 


EIGHT. PAGES 
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“WEEKLY REVIEW 
INSIDE TODAY 


European Parliament 


‘STRASBOURG -- PLO chairman 
: Yassir Arafat, wearing his usual ol-- 


-The convening of an internation- 
conference under UN auspices, 
with the participation of the Security 
‘Council permanent members and ail 
the parties to the conflict in the re- 
’ gion, including the PLO and Israel. 
All UN resolutions relevant to the 
Palestine question, including Sécuri- 
ty Council resolutions 242 and 338. 
—Resolutions 242 and 338 along with 
the legitimate rights of the Palestin- 
ian people, foremost among which is 
their right ‘to self-determination.” 
Earlier, Arafat had been received 
by Lord Plumb, the president of the 
an Parliament, who told him 
he had “a opportunity to make 
a fresh start” and “get out of vio- 
lence, get into negotiations.” 


.the European Parliament -building 


representatives 
of the European Assembly, Arafat 
restated PLO ‘claims that it had al- 
ready rejected terrorism and that’ 
Israel was. the terrozist. 
“Israel bas never defined the 
terms of reference for the settlement! 


said Arafat, “The Jordanian mea- 
i Ameri- 


can and Israeli debate on the Pales ὀ ὀΤΈΘ controversy over Arafat's vis 
tinian representation ‘at the it reached a peak yesterday with his 


arrival, accompanied by PLO 
spokesman Bassam Abu Sharif and 
aide Hani El Hassan. Inside the 
‘French Socialist party there had 
been loud protests agaist the invi- 
tation sent by the European Social- 
ist group. “I am ly op- 
posed,” said former Socialist 
Defense minister 


Hern, 
mayor of Villeurbanne. 
At the opening session of the Par- 


(Continued on Back Page) 


- international conference... No ‘one 
can claim anymore that there is 
someone else to share with the PLO - 
the representation of the Palestinian 
people... The.only option left is the. 
right, realistic and. irreplaceable 
one, namely the Palestinian option, 
the essence of ‘which is the Palestin- 
jan State.” ἢ : 


THE JERUSALEM 


Organization for the Liquidation of Peace. 
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Likud blames Labour 


PM’s Office: Police will 


brave but naive man. I don’t think 
the meeting will have much im- 
pact.” Ultimately, she noted, deci- 
Siops are made by politicians and 
not through acts of this kind. 


i Office stat- 
ed yesterday that Abie Nathan's tri 
and meeting with Yasser Arafat wil 
be investigated by. the police. when 
Nathan returns. to Israel. ‘ ” 


finger; ‘thete will:bé someone who-. Peat a3 
gives him ‘the whole’ hand,” Likud: “ἯΙ Proposal is consistent with 
sources said; ᾿ς ΠῚ’ °Mapam’s policies,” said Tsabao. 
Labour MK anid Knesset Speaker - sen techy cteloirprrmtieat de 
Shlomo’ Hillel: told The Jerusalem stop -speaking in two tongues ani 
Post;. ‘If Nathan broke ‘the law, he declare clearly PLO readiness for 
should certainly be tried. In my mutual recognition and the cessa- 
δι tings should be. ; tion of'violence, laying the founda- 
ies of the tion for a real turning point in the 


‘conflict.”” 
PLP MKs Mohammad Miari and 
yent recognition of Matti Peled cabled Abie Nathan and 
the PLO :around the world. It is’ praised him for “joining the circle of 


Israelis who maintain a dialogue 
with the Palestinian people.” They 
(Continzed on Back Page) 


difficult to understand why people 
would engage in such meetings.” "° 


IDF keeps 


By JOEL GREENBERG ‘' tary closure. 
The IDF mounted fresh raids and - - coming vehicles for Israeli products, 
beefed-ap patrols in West Bank vil- broadcast communiques over 
jJages over the. Rosh Hashana holi- mosque ἴοι , and interro- 
day, ina. continuing offensive gated and assaulted one person sus- 
against leaders of protests in theter- pected of cooperating with the secu- 
sTitories: mente Vag Meares ged ity authorities, according to the 
During the raid, a clash between 
villagers. and troops broke out at 
Kafr Zibad, and four persons were 
wounded by gunfire, local soures 
; .Said. Military sources said two per- 
.s0ns were lightly wounded. 
yesterday raided Dir Ba- 
Tut, east of Rosh Ha’ayin, arresting 
about 20 + Military 


of stone-throwing .attacks on cars 
’ from the neighboring settlement of 

Ἔ 10 Beit Aryeh. 

. The remote villages were 'targe 25,000 residents of of Kalki- 

by use they had been taken over ya remained under curfew for the 

“hil 


ξ 


activists and turned into so-called 

iberatei zones" in the absence of 
“patrols, the. sources 
been i 


DAVID HOROVITZ 
and Post Diplomatic Staff 

Less than two months before the 
Knesset elections, the leaders of the 
two major parties are off today for 
short, but high-profile, visits 
abroad: Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir to Hungary and Foreign 
Minister Shimon Peres to London. 

In what is described as a “private” 
visit, Shamir will visit Budapest, 
where he is to meet with the Hun- 
garian prime minister and foreign 
minister. This is the first time since 
the Six-Day War that an Israeli 
prime minister is to visit any Eastern 
bloc country other than Romania. 

Shamir will stay in Hungary for 48 
hours. He will be accompanied by 
MK Dan Meridor, who organized 
the visit, Government Secretary 
Elyakim Rubinstein, who recently 
spent some time in Hungary. and 
spokesman, Avi Pazner. 

Today Shamir is to meet with 
Hungarian Prime Minister Karoly 
Grosz and Foreign Minister Peter 
Varkonyi. Tomorrow he is due to 
meet with the heads of the Jewish 
community. Despite the description 
of the visit as a private one. he is to 
stay in the Hungarian government 
residence for VIP visitors. 

The Hungarians have tried to low- 
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er the profile of the visit for diplo- 
mafic reasons, the same reasons 
which caused them to describe a vis- 
it by Peres three months ago, as a 
Private one by the head of a political 
Party. A week ago. a Hungarian 
Official told journalists that Shamir's 
Visit was being described as private 
in order to maintain a balance with 
that of Peres. as Hungary did not 
want to become involved in rela- 
tions between the Likud and the 
Alignment on the eve of the 
elections. 

The Hungarians had asked the Is- 
raeti prime minister's office to 
downplay the visit and only yester- 
day, during Rosh Hashana, did they 
actually announce it, They also 
asked the Israclis to come to Hunga- 
Ty unaccompanied by journalists. 
The prime minister and bis party 
are travelling in a small plane. 

_ Israel and Hungary set up “na- 
Uonal interest offices,” the lowest 
possible level of diplomatic ties, in 
Budapest and Tel Aviv six months 
ago. No exchange of ambassadors is 
expected as a result of the visit, al- 
though there has been a great im- 
provement over the last few months 
in relations between the two coun- 
tries in the fields of commerce und 

(Continsed on Back Page) 


Abie Nathan upbeat after meeting Arafat | Bank Leumi board expected 


to get ultimatum: Resign! 


By WOLF BLITZER 
ernsalem Post 


WASHINGTON - Israeli peace ac- 
tivist Abie Nathan has emerged 
from a meeting in Tunis with Yasser 
Arafat encouraged that the PLO 
chairman is in fact very sincere in his 
quest for peace with Israel. 

“Absolutely,” Nathan said in an 
telephone interview from his room 
at the Tunis Hilton with The Jerusa- 
lern Post. “I am more convinced of 
i Nathed expre sed hope that Ara 

latban expre: τ Ara- 

fat would declare publicly at a 
scheduled news conference today in 
Strasbourg what he said privately to 
him in Tunis. 


in 
“Arafat must appear before’ the ἡ 
television cameras and say it,” he 
said. “He must address himself di- 
rectly to the people of Israel. I told 
him that that was the only way any- 
body would believe him.” : 
He said that he told Arafat: “I 
hope you have the courage to talk of 


peace. ᾿ 

Nathan said that he, too, would 
be flying to Strasbourg to attend the 
news conference following Arafat’s 
meeting with socialists in the Euro- 
pean Parliament. He said he intend- 
ed to press Arafat to answer his 
questions publicly at the news 
conference. 

He added that be had in fact pre- 


of fresh foodstuffs and milk for m- 
fants. Electricity and water supplies 
had been periodically interrupted, 
and fruit trees and other crops out- 
side the town were being damaged 
because of lack of irrigation during 
the curfew, residents said. 

Phone-links with Kalkilya remain 
cat, but residents’ complaints: were 
transmitted by persons who slipped 
out of the town, and others who met 
Monday with MK Mohammad 
Mi’art (Progressive List for Peace) 
when he visited Kalkilya. Residents 
charged that troops had broken into 
homes and furniture, and 
had converted the local high school 
ito a makeshift prison, holding 
some 400 detainees 

Miari entered Kalkilya following 
a demonstration at a military road- 
block by Jewish and Arab support- 
ers of the PLP, who called for a 
withdrawal of troops from the town. 

Other from Kalkilya said 
local residents ‘clashed with troops 
Sunday night, setting up road- 
blocks, burning tyres and raising a 
Palestinian flag. A curfew remained 


pared a draft speech for Arafat to 
deliver. “I gave him a copy and ex- 
plained to him how it would benefit 
the PLO,” Nathan said. 

Nathan said that he flew to Tunis 
last Friday after receiving word that 
Arafat was prepared to meet with 
him. Nathan, who travels on a Brit- 
ish passport, had spent several days 
in Tunis last month but was unable 
to meet with the PLO leader be- 
cause he was then in Baghdad.. 


Late Monday evening, after wait- 
ing in his hotel room for three days. 
Nathan received a telephone call in- 
viting him to meet with Arafat. Na- 
than said that he had almost given 
up on the meeting, and was by then 
preparing to leave Tunis. 

“I bad written an angry letter to 
Arafat,” he said. “I had already 
rat it just wheo the call came 

ugh.” 


Nathan said that they met for 
about 45 minutes. Arafat was joined 
by one of his aides who took notes. 

According to Nathan, the PLO 
Chairman was preparing to make 
some dramatic new announcements 
in the coming weeks. But Nathan 
said that Arafat, while still in con- 
trol of the PLO, was having his own 
internal problems pushing through a 
new strategy. 

“T wouldn't want to have his polit- 


in force on the Tulkarm refugee 
camp, the Nur Shams refugee camp, 
and Dhanabe. 

Military sources said several persons 
were wounded by plastic bullets dur- 
ing clashes in Nablus. 

‘Taxi-drivers in downtown Nablus 
complained that windows of a dozen 
of their cars had been by 
rocks they claimed had been hurled 
by soldiers from a rooftop outpost in 
the centre of the city. The drivers 
plan to file a complaint with the 
police today. 

After clashes at Nuba near He- 
bron. military sources said that a 
local man found dead on Saturday, 
Ali Dababseh. 26, had been killed 
when a patrol commander opened 
fire after his troops were surrounded 
by a stone-throwing mob. 

At Yatta near Hebron, six of the 
seven local council members re- 
Signed, heeding calls by Palestinian 
mulitants, local sources said. In He- 
bron, businessmen said they were 
organizing a local guard to protect 
stores against a wave of burglaries. 
The guard. to be equipped with 


ical problems,”" Nathan said. 
“They're worse than ours.” 

Nathan said that he was planning 
to ask for a meeting upon his return 
to Israel tomorrow with both Prime 
Minister Shamir and Foreign Minis- 
ter Peres. “I want to report to them 
about the meeting,” he said. 

“EF want to tell them to move," 
Nathan said, referring to Shamir 
and Peres. “Otherwise, Israel will 
miss the boat.” 

Nathan said that he was not con- 
cerned about the Israeli law barring 
Israeli citizens from meeting with 
ἘΓΟ. He said that that en ee 

igned to prevent spying. “If the 
ple think that lavas spying, then 


have been there before.” 

He was referring to his earlier 
peace missions to Egypt, the first in 
1966, the year before the Six-Day 
War, when he flew a plane to Egypt. 
Between the 1967 and 1973 wars, he 
flew to Egypt three more times. Af- 
ter one trip, he was sentenced to 40 
days io an Israeli prison. 

Nathan said that Arafat makes a 
much better impression in person 
than he does in the news media. He 
said that Arafat actually comes 
across as a reasonable, moderate 
person. “We don’t see the real Ara- 
fat on television in Israel,” be said. 
“They won't let us.” 


up offensive against protest leaders in territories 


Civil Administration health office, 
Dr. Ahmad Steiti, was stabbed and 
slightly wounded on on Sunday. 
Steiti was known as a former activist 
of the Israeli-backed ‘Village 
Leagues.” Police, however, said the 
attack may have not have ben politi- 
cally motivated as an emotionally 
unstable man tumed himself in. 


IDF sources reported that Israeli 
troops in the Gaza Strip shot and 
wounded 10 people, one of them 
seriously, in clashes which erupted 
all over the Strip. during the holi- 
day, from Jabalya in the north to 
Rafah in the south. 


Palestinian sources said 18 people 
had been shot since Sunday. 

Most of the injured people were 
from the teeming Jabalya refugee 
camp. Riots erupted also at Shatti 
and in Burejj and two people were 
injured. 


made against him in the Washington 
Jewish Week. The paper last weck 
said that he was 2 loval follower of 
Bishop Valerian Trifa, a Romanian 
Tron Guard leader who led a 1941 
.. pogrom in Bucharest, and that he 
has been a key leader of the Iron 
Giiard in this country since his arriv- 
» al here in the- 1950s. 
| According to the younger’ Gal- 
‘dau, Bush campaigners “called my 
: fatlier yesterday and denied that 
‘W.. they had: any information whatso- 
‘ever on any one of the allegations 
' against him. Neither the caller nor 


ould 1 resign anyone else in the Bush campai, 
«: Sign. 1 τὰκ ‘“asked my father to resign — and he 
P) Sommitter i id 


. Bush campaigners released a 
Statement in the name of Galdao 


and four others who said they were 
leaving the campaign to counter Du- 
kakis attacks aimed at “neutralizing 
the strong support which George 
Bush has and will continue to have 
in the ethnic community.” 

Asked about Galdau's denial, 
David Sandor, a Bush spokesman, 
said, “That is obviously in conflict 
with what we have said. We stand by 
what we have said.” 


The Bush campaign announced 
Monday that Galdau and four oth- 
ers named in the Jewish Week article 
- Phillip Guarino, Laszlo Pasztor, 
Ignatius Billinsky and Bohdon Feo- 
dorak -- had resigned from the 
American Nationalities Coalition, a 
group formed last month to help win 
the votes of white ethnics for Bush. 

Another coalition member, Radi 
Slavoff, who had been linked with 
neo-fascist groups by the Philadel- 
Dhia Inquirer, was also said by the 
Bush campaign to have resigned 


Monday. Yet another coalition 
member named by the Jewish Week 
was fired by the campaign last week. 

The resignation of the five came a 
day after the resignation from the 
campaign of Frederick Malek, a 
Bush appointee to the Republican 
National Committee, after a report 
in the Washington Post that Malek 
bad compiled a list of top Jewish 
employees at the Bureau of Labour 
Statistics in 1971 at the request of 
President Nixon, who thought a 
“Jewish cabal in the bureau was out 
to hurt his image.” 

Asked about the anti-Semitic alle- 
gations during a campaign stop in 
Illinois Monday, Bush said angrily, 
“We are getting into a very peculiar 
deal where some people are accus- 
ing people and I don't like it one 
bit.” 

A Bush spokesperson, Alixe 
Glen, said that Galdau and the oth- 
ers had decided to resign even 
though an investigation by the cam- 


sh campaign over anti-Semitism charges 


paign staff had found no evidence to 
substantiate the charges. “Their de- 
cision that they should resion was 
purely so as not to fan the fires.” 


Sandor said that the decision by 
the five to resign was “a decision 
they made on their own .... We 
didn’t force them to resign ... 
George Bush is their friend ‘and will 
remain their friend. They will con- 
tinue to support him .,. They all 
stand by their statement.” 


Rabbi Alexander Schindler, pres- 
ident of the Union of American He- 
brew Congregations, praised the 
Bush campaign for dropping the six 
members of the ethnic council, but 
said the campaign’s insistence that 
those dropped had not been sbown 
to have done anything wrong was 
“not acceptable,” Schindler added: 
“These statements are obviously an 
attempt to mollify both the Jewish 
community and the extremists in his 
own ranks.”” 


want to go io prison,” he sid. “TT altho 


Reporter 

The Bank of Israel and the Jewish 
Colonial Trust, Bank Leami’s par- 
ent body, are today set to end the 
boardroom war at Leumi by de- 
manding that chairman Meir Heth 
and the rest of the board resign or be 

But well-placed sources noted last 
night that this move may only agera- 
vate the overall re at the bank. 
Persuading qualified persons to join 
anew ered — which will be Leumi’s 
third board of directors in two years 
— is likely to prove a difficult job, 
the Bank of Israel has al- 
ready begun work on it. 

Leumi outside director Shimon 
Shetreet told The Jerusalem Post 
last night that he had no intention of 
resigning. Because of his position as 
outside director, Shetreet cannot be 
dismissed by JCT, which appoints 
the rest of Leumi’s board. Only a 
special committee under the aegis of 
the Securities Authority can fire an 
outside director, and then only after 
proving that it has clear grounds for 
doing so. 

Heth told The Post that he would 
do nothing pending the outcome of 
today’s meetings. These are : At 11 
a.m., the heads of JCT's supreme 


body. its Council. including presi- 
dent Akiva Lewinsky. and the two 
Governors, Mattityahu Drobles and 
Avraham Agmon, will meet with 
Bank of Israel Governor Michael 
Bruno and Supervisor of Banks Am- 
non Goldschmidt. 

The JCT executives will then re- 
port back to a full council meeting 
which was scheduled some time 
for today, but which is now certain 
to be dominated by the Leumi crisis. 
Whatever decisions are taken by the 
council will then be passed to the 
JCT board of directors. chaired by 
David Stern, which will meet to take 
the neccessary measures to imple- 
ment them. 

The rapid collapse of Leumi's 
board began with the resignation of 
Prof. Zvi Susman last week and con- 
tinued Sunday with a statement by 
seven other directors that called on 
both Heth and Shetreet to resign, 
since they were unable to get along. 
In a formal statement released last 
night, Shetreet dismissed this ap- 
proach out of hand, but noted that it 
underlined the board's lack of confi- 
dence in Heth and made his position 
untenable. Only a few days before, 
half the board had been favourable 
towards Susman’s proposed vote of 
confidence in Heth. 


σι, 


ny aa heed 


Observant Jews conduct the ceremony of Tashlich by the Yarkon 
on Monday, the first day of Rosh Hashana. 


(Reuter). 


Two drown, one killed on roads 
Synagogues, beaches packed 
as country greets new year 


The two-day Rosh Hashana holi- 
day passed quietly throughout most 
of the country as thousands of Israe- 
lis attended synagogue services and 
thousands of others bogged the 
beaches and picnic benches. 


But, the holiday was a bleak one 
for the family of nine-year-old 
Ashira Tiffa of Lod, who disap- 
peared on the Tel Aviv beach near 
the dolphinarium on Sunday after- 
noon. On Tuesday moming, bathers 
at the Riviera Beach discovered her 
body, which was later identified by 
her perents. In Haifa, the body of 
Lazer Weisman, 73, of Kiryat Haim, 
was washed up on Monday morning. 


On Monday, one man was killed 
in a head-on collision near Beir 
Oren. In another head-on collision 
Tuesday, near the country club in 


Herzliya, five people were injured. 

Long lines of cars last night 
formed a steady convoy northward 
from Eilat as holidaymakers re- 
turned at the end of the long week- 
end which began on Friday. Hotels 
and beaches in the Red Sea resort 
were jammed with an estimated 
20,000 holidaymakers. 

In Haifa, Nabariya and Acre, 
crowds filled the local coffee houses, 
restaurants and beachs. Hotels on 
Haifa's Mount Carmel and in Upper 
Galilee reported full occupancy. 

Four fires were reported in the 
Tel Aviv area, none serious. 

A possible tragedy was averted on 
Lake Kinneret Monday night when 
sudden winds swept a loca! couple in 
a boat and a German tourist on a 
windsurfing board away from the 
shore. All three were found after a 
oe of searching by police patrol 
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THE WEATHER 


Forecast: Clear to slightly cloudy. 
¥ 


esterday’s Yesterday's Tuday’s 
ucts Min-Max Max 

Jerusalem 30 17-28 2 
Golan [1] 17-32 322 
Nahariya ἊΣ eer ay 
Safad - -- -- 25 
Haifa Por ἡ] 19-30 30 
Tiberias ~” -- -- - 
Nazareth - -- -- - 
Afula x 16-32, 32 

4 18-30 31 
Tel Aviv 45 21-30 30 
B-G Airport 31 18-31 31 
Jericho 25 21-38 38 
Gaza 50 2.29 30 
Beersheba 27 wa 32 
Eilat 4 23:37 “38 

: 
Bernstein and 

A 
the Vienna 
: 

Philharmonic 


by Leonard Bernstein, Jerusalem 
Binyenei Ha’uma, September 10. 
OUR FIRST impression of the Vi- 
enna Philharmonic with Leonard 
Bernstein was the extremely warm 
sound of the strings and woodwinds, 
completely integrated and fused. 
Another revelation was the orches- 
tra’s sensitivity to Bernstein's in- 
peabes dr Lad forte mos 
beautifully graded and shaped. 
whole story of Fidelio seemed to be 
relayed to us in the Leonora Over- 
ture No. 3 in a short and compact 
version. ‘The overture becani¢ a 
highly. dramatic message, reachthg 
its peak in the coda. 

We were already well acquainted 
with Bernstein's work Halil, Noc- 
turne for Solo Flute, String Orches- 
tra and Percussion, dedicated to the 
spirit of Yadin and to, his Fallen 
Brothers. (Yadin Tanenbaum, a 19- 
year-old Israeli flautist who was 
killed in the Yom Kippur War.) 

The Philharmonic’s performance 
of this piece was dramatic and re- 
veating in sonority, tonal colour and 
expression. Flautist Wolfgang 
Schulz played with utmost dedica- 
tion. The orchestra pleaded and 
wept; the flute sang mournfully. 

The first part of the concert ended 
with a brilliant performance of 
Fugue and Riffs for Clariset and 
Crehesira by clarinetist Peter 
Schmidl. 
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“1 do not know of any 
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By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
ical Correspondent 


Post Political 


The agreement signed between the Likud and 
Rafi-Ometz concerning the placing of Ometz 
members ‘on Likud’s Knesset list was not a 
binding contract but only a hand-written memo- 
randum, Minister Yitzhak Moda’i told The Je- 


rusalem Post ἰδεῖ night. 


Mods’i, who wrote the memorandum him- 
self, said that it stated that if both sides agreed 
to run on a joint list, then a binding agreement 
would be signed. “But to this Gay, πο. binding 


agreement has been signed,” he 


For this reason, Likud circles are certain that 
Rafi-Ometz will realize that it cannot take legal 
action to force the Likud to stick to the terms of 


Labour rapped 
for ‘cop out’ 
on yeshiva draft 


By DAN PETREANU 
Contrary to expectations, the La- 
bour Party’s platform on security 
issues will not include a clause pro- 
posing the drafting of yeshiva stu- 
dents.- The clause was one of several 
sensitive issues omitted from the re- 
ligious platform, drafted last month. 

The decision not to include the 
clause was strongly attacked over 
the holiday by parties to the left of 
Labour. : 

Citizens’ Rights Movement MK 
Shulamit Aloni said yesterday that 
“the Labour Party has totally lost its 
way. Its leadership does not under- 
stand what democracy is nor what 
equality under the Jaw is alt about.” 

Mapam Youth Chairman Ian Gi- 
lon yesterday sent the Labour 
a cable protesting deletion of the 
clause and asking, ‘‘Is there a differ- 
ence between the blood of yeshiva 
students and that of others?” 

The spokesman for the National 
Religious Party, which supports 

ing yeshiva students in a broad- 


drafting ᾿ 
ened hesder program, has accused 


Labour of “‘trying to be holier than 
the pope.” The NRP had previously 
described as “unbelievable cyni- 
cism:” Labour’s transfer of contro- 
versial religion-related demands 
from the religion section, where 
they appeared in the 1984 platform, 
into other chapters. 


Arad wants meeting postponed 

Labour's Na’ava Arad will appeal 
to the party's control committee to 
delay the planned Sunday meeting, 
in which the final version of the 
platform is to be approved. Arad 
said yesterday that although central 
committee members were to have 
banded in complaints about the pro- 
posed platform by Thursday, many 
had not yet received their copies. 


Iraqi Kurds fall victim to 


[HOME & FOREIGN NEWS 
Moda’i: Likud-Ometz deal‘not binding’ FLECTIO 


that Ometz leader Yigael Hurvitz will be placed 
sixth and Zalman Shoval will be placed in the 
middle of the third decile. It was signed by 
Shamir, Moda’i. Hurvitz, Shoval, and Ariel 


with the 47th slot. 


Ben Yehuda Mall on Sunday. 


the memorandum, and will therefore have to 
accept the Likud’s decision to place Zalman 
Shoval in the middle of the fifth decile. 


"Meanwhile, it has been learned that even if 
Ometz accepts the Likud's terms, Shoval has 
lost his chance of getting the 44th slot, which he 
had previously been offered. Moda’i said yes- 
terday that since Ometz had delayed its deci- 
sion, the 44th slot had been promised to Eli 
Kulas (Liberals). Slots 45 and 46 are to be given 
to Yisrael Katz (Herut) and Moshe Rom (Lib- 
erals), the order to be decided by Prime Minis- 
ter Shamir, and Shoval would have to make do 


The memorandum, signed in then-vice pre- 
mier Shamir’s home in June 1986, stipulates 


Sharon. 


dum had 
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Sources in the Prime Minister's Office con- 
firmed yesterday that, although the memoran- 
been agreed at the time, no binding 
agreement was signed with it. “So, legally, the 
Likud is not violating any agreement by chang- 
ing Shoval’s position,” the sources said. 

Hurvitz yesterday reiterated his demand that 
every word of the agreement be honoured. 
Commenting on Moda'i's statement, Hurvitz 


‘said: “Let him say whatever he wants. Let him 


testify to that in court. I won't say anything 
beyond that.” κυ 


j 


LET THEM EAT CAKE! Prime Minister Shamir samples some Likud election fare in Jerusalem's 


(Dan Landau) 


Row over Ma’ariv calendar continues 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Post Political Correspondent 
The calendar distributed with 
Ma’ariv's New Year's Eve edition 
on Sunday continues to be the focus 
of bickering and mutual accusations 
between Labour and Likud. 
Nissim Zvilli, the Labour Cam- 
paign's information chairman, has 
charged that the whole purpose of 
the calendar was to advertise Li- 
kud’s election campaign. The calen- 
dar contained an ad for the Likud, 
and all but one of its other advertise- 
ments were ‘spo! govern- 
ment bodies related to Likud 


The ads are sponsored by the 
Ports Authority (Transport Minis- 
try), Employment Service (Labour 
Ministry), Industrial Structures (In- 
dustry aod Trade. Ministry) and 
others. 

Zvilli said the calendar had cost 
the taxpayer NIS 350,000 and ad- 
vised Transport Minister Haim Cor- 
fu to spend his ministry's money on 
improving the roads rather tian fi- 
nancing Likud campaign ads. Zvilli 

the other ministries spon- 
soring ads should also find better 
ways to spend funds. 

Central Election Committee 


Chairman Judge Eliezer. Goldberg - 


the Gulf War ceasefire 


ti 
ἶ 
; 


Kurdistan, a land divided among 
five states — Turkey (10 million), 


in the Soviet Union. 
They have spent most of the cen- 
tury fighting for the national recog- 
nition denied them when Britain 
divided the region in 1923 mainly 
ling to calculations of seif- 


deployed 85 many 


Kurds, 
160,000 of them to flee to Turkey, 
“‘and the worst is not over yet... 
rebellion 


the Lraqi Kurds during the 1974-75 
revolt — which cost up to 16, 

Iragi troops’ lives — as'a bargaining 
chip during negotiations 


rebellion in their own territory. 
Despite these setbacks, the 


ings in all three countries (Iraq, 
Turkey and [ran) at once,”" says 
Barkey. 

In Turkey, the PKK’s activities 
have extracted some political 


previously re- 
ferred to them simply as ‘‘moun- 
tain Turks.” 


redeployment of its army in Kurdi- 
stan. 


“The Iranjans told the Kurds in 
the middle of August in a meeting 
with a major Kurdish leader that 
they would no longer provide them 
with aid,” says Bar’am. “The Ira- 
nians have learned the hard way 
that it pays to look good in thé eyes 
ton and they intend to 

ur this of their agreement 
with iraq. 

‘The result bas been the offensive 


use of chemical weapons.” 

“At the beginning, the Turks 
wouldn’t admit that this was hap- 
pening.”’ says Barkey. Bat on 
Tuesday, Turkish Foreign Minis- 
ter Mesut Yilaz admitted that even 
more aie attempt to flee 


a deal.” 


West may be able to use the devel- 
opments to score points for Turk- 
ish Kurds. Bot, “‘in the fal analy- 


Seclidaan Eicenstay Shy in tha τα 
1980s may have acceded to some 


in the area. : 

“Hussein offered Kurdish leader 
Jaial Talabani terms in 
1982, but he did not thes 
for fear of public opinion,”’ says 
Bar’am. “By 1987, when the Lrani- 


last week rejected Labour's request 
for an injunction preventing the dis- 
tribution of the calendar. 

Goldberg accepted the arguments 
of the Likud’s representative in the 
committee, MK Dan Meridor. that 
the Likud financed only its own ad 
in'the calendar, while the other 
sponsors paid for themselves. 

In reply to the claim made by MK 

im Ramon, Labour's representa- 
tive in the Election Committee who 
had filed the complaint, that the Li- 
kud ad had more than the allowed 
three colours in it, Meridor pointed 
out that the restriction applies only 
to outdoor posters... - - 


mnilitary team 
in New York 


By WOLF BLITZER 
WASHINGTON - Israel is report- 
edly pressing the Reagan Adminis- 
tration to extend diplomatic immu- 
nity to as many as 47 members of its 
ea purchasing mission in New 


The Washington Post reported 
that negotiations have been held pe- 
tiodically since early this year but 
have intensified in the last couple of 
weeks as Israel seeks a decision 
from the State Department before 
the Administration leaves 
office in January. 

According to an Israeli source 
quoted in the story, Israel wants 47 
of its 250-person military procure- 
ment office to be granted “consular 
immunity,” a limited form of diplo- 
matic immunity. Consular immunity 
provides protection only for activi- 
ties directly connected to a person's 
official functions, not for all crimes. 

But the newspaper noted that this 
would be sufficient to shield from 
U.S. prosecution a foreign national 
suspected of involvement in the ille- 
gal export of U.S. military 
technology. 

U.S. officials, in the past two 
years, have suspected that Israeli 
defense officials at the New York 
office were involved in such smug- 
gling operations although the U.S. 
government “has not actually filed 
charges for lack of evidence. 

The mission, headed by Aluf Av- 


raham Ben-Yosef (Res.), is respon- 
-sible for spending most of the $1.8 


billion a year in U.S. military grants 
to Israel. 

According to The Washington 
Post, Israel at first sought consular 
immuasity for the military office's 
entire staff by requesting that it be 
considered an “annex” to the Isracli 
consulate in New York. But in the 
past of weeks, Israe] has re- 
duced this initial request. 

The Administration is said to be 
sharply divided over the Israeli re- 
quest, with the State Department 
generally in favor of it, while the 
FBI and the Justice Department are 


opposed. ; 
Some law-enforcement officials 
have long suspected that the 250 
People assigned to the Defense pur- 
chasing mission and another 35 
working at an Israeli trade office in 
New York were perhaps involved in 
other activities. “It's a big problem 
clarifying what almost 300 people do 
up there,” one U.S. official said. 
Israeli officials, in reply, noted 
that many of the employees were 
part-time students, studying at vari- 
ous New York universities. Moving 
the'mission to Washington — where 
most foreign defense purchasing of- 
fices are located -- would make it 
eg difficult to find workers of this 


With six weeks to go, I think I can 
pinpoint the “catch” that may pre- 
vent Labour from winning the com- 
ing election in a big way. 

‘What is referred to as “territorial 
compromise,"” the exchange of 
heavily populated land for peace, is 
popular with almost 70 per cent of 
the electorate. ‘“Yes" to a Palestin- 
ian state -- and even to Arafat and 
the PLO as partners in peace taiks — 
exceeds the “No” in recent polls. 

Simple logic: the majority of the 
voters support Labour (and the Zi- 
onist parties left of it) on the major 
issue -- the peace process. [f the 
polling on the solutions to the Israe- 
li-Palestinian conflict were translat- 
ed into votes for the Knesset, the 
left bloc would win a landslide. 

How come that some 20 per cent 
of the adults in this country are go- 
ing to vote for 2 party whose plat- 
form so clearly contradicts their own 
views? 

Tei Aviv Mayor Shlomo Lahat 
put it clearly to me: “I believe a 
Palestinian state is inevitable. I be- 
lieve, unfortunately, that the PLO 
represents the Palestinian people. I 
know that the price of peace and 
real security is withdrawal. And yet 
I advocate voting Likud, because 
only the Likud will be able to ad- 
vance such a peace process." ὃ 

Are they lying then when they 


Yael Dayan © 


say, “Not an inch?” 15 Shamirin fact. 


ing to negotiate away the West 
Bank and Gaza, while declaring 
stubbornly and repeatedly, “There 


is no need to annex what is in any. Ἢ 


case ours?” An See ane 
tion! The “can do” party real 
means what it says. It boasts of being 


clear and definite, while Labour ἰδ. 


criticized for fogging the issues. So 
why doubt what they say? 
The Likud said “No” 


to’ with- * 


réally eo 


. 


drawal from Lebanon. Shamir said. - - 


“No” to the Camp David Accords. 


Why doubt Shamir’s integrity and. 


his party's 2 Is. it-our 


consistency’ 
short memories that lead us to be- |. 


lieve in and to want a “Yes,” and yet 


vote fora “No?” The Liknd’srecord .. ὃ 


in jeopardising and torpedoing any 
attempt to advance the peace pro- 
cess sends the doves in their three- 
page election advertisemenis to the 


grill room -- stuffed on skewers -- ' 


tather than on a search for the clive 
branch. No, we must take theni at 


their word. Perhaps they “‘can do.” ΓΙ 


but they most definitely will ‘not 


The Likud’s strange silence : : : ͵ ᾿ 


Many years ago, General Haim 
Laskov was invited to an Israel army 
land exercise. The exercise failed. 
Some of the commanders came up 
to him and said: “Sir, you should 
know that although the exercise 
failed, the battalion commander is a 
good guy.” Laskov turned to one of 
the lobbyists and asked, “‘Have you 


. got a sister?" He said he did. “Give 


the good guy to her,” said Laskov, 
“but remove him from his post at 
Cabinet Minister Misha Arens is a 
personable fellow, well-mannered 
and articulate. If I had to advise the 
Prime Minister, [ would tell him 
gently, “You don’t have to fire Mr. 


: <Arens; just remove him from this 
| post as Chairman of the the Likud 


election campaign.” 

Less yaya to the elec- 
tions, a deathly hush. Mezudat 
Ze'ev, the nerve centre of the Herut 
movement and now of the unified 
Likud, was always, in previous elec- 
tions, a hive of activity. But in the 
1988 campaign, there is, under Mr. 
“Arens's leadership, the pregnant si- 
lence that soldiers are taught to 
keep on their way to an objective 
before they come under fire. Except 
that in our case, fire has already 
been opened from Washington, 
where the President is planning a 
meeting with the leader of the oppo- 
sition party. 

From experience, I can say that 


Thatcher’s ‘authoritarianism’ 


VIEWPOINT; 
Eli Landau “4 


despite the image Mr. -Arens pro- 
ies he is a man of factions, fright- 
eningly one-sided. 1 have had man} 

talks with him over the years, yet 

never quite realized the extent to 
which the intellectual exterior cov- 
ered a lv 
which he now imposes on a small 
group of so-called princes, who, too. 


will vote against hinr one-day.’ 1 


Ι am the. only Likud-Mayor in an 
enormous area, ‘ingluding. Kfar 
Saba, Ramat HaSharon, Ra‘anana, 
Kfar Shmaryahu, with a total popu- 


lation of more than a-quarter of a” 


million; yet I have not been called to 
Axens’s headquarters dace to help 
in any way. And the headquarters of 
the Sharon region, because of 
Arens’s factional approach, has 


been set up in Netanya. To Herut. 
insiders pincer movement is. 


. the 
obvious. ᾿ ΕἾ 
Nevertheless, I believe that on the 


2nd of November the Likud will ; 


form the government, even though 
my advice will probably be ignored 
and Mr. Arens will continue to lead 
the Likud campaign. It is only the 
personal feelings of the voters that 
will bring us victory. fae 


panned by censorship journal 


By DAVID HOROVITZ 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
LONDON - The monthly Index on 
Censorship magazine, which usually 
fills its pages detailing supression of 
free speech in authoritarian states, 
yesterday published an entire edi- 

tion devoted to Britain. 

The magazine which has given 
considerable space to {sraeli breach- 
es of press freedom in recent 
months, concentrates its September 
issue on the “threats to liberty in 
Britain." 

Oxford University Professor of 
Jurisprudence, Ronaid Dworkin, 
asserts that “liberty is itt", and 
“freedom is being curtailed” in the 
United Kingdom. “The very con- 
cept of liberty,” he charges, “is be- 
ing challenged and corroded by the 
Thatcher government.” 

In more than 12 articles, focusing 
on the BBC, the press, government 
legislation and the police, the maga- 
zine concludes that prevailing gov- 
ermental attitudes pose a serious 
threat to civil liberties and are lead- 
ing to creeping censorship. 


JANINA FALEW 


is no more’ 


Seven years have passed ; 
since the death of my beloved mother 


SARA BECKMAN. 


May she rest in peace, 


Oxford Chancellor Lord Jenkins” 


expresses concem over the “ 
tional concentration of power" in 


the hands of Prime Minister Thatch-: 
er, claiming that “no previous prime’. 
minister this century, including-~j 


George and Churchill at the 


height of their wartime powers, has . 
ex. - 


dominated the cabinet ‘to the 
tent” that ‘Thatcher does. 


Given Thatcher's “disputatious _ 


disposition,” he expresses concern 


for the relationship between the — 
country’s great ἡ 


government and the 
independent public institutions — the 
Church of England, the ancient uni- 
bytes the BBC and the House of 


Other articlés-in the issue deal 
with the Spycatcher affair— the sup- 
pression of a book claiming to ex 
pose “Soviet spies in MI5, — the 
shooting of three unarmed [RA ter- 


rorists in Gibraltar, and “Clause 28” - 


of the Local Government Act, 
which bans books from certain edu- 
cational libraries if they contain pas- 
sages which can be. interpreted as 
Promoting homosexuality. — 


Judy Ziv and Family. : 


will to dominate, - 


1cz | 


She bequeathed her’ body to science’ "- ‘ 


News in pare | 


Guiser “Vincenn 

: Pie rnp Porter 
Ι liner ‘by mistake killing all 290 
passengers and crew on board, 
Μᾶς ἸΔΗ͂ the- 


‘on Kurds 


“UNITED NATIONS (Reuter) - 


Germany and Japan asked the UN 
_ Secretary-general on Monday to 
send a team to investigate the al- 


San Die; ‘heslett 16 Atwerican leged use of chemical weapons by 
waiships ithe Gulf and nine ia Iraq against its Kurdish community. 
‘the porthern Arabian Sea. - ες, U.S. and British spokesmen said 

Reuter ἢ ἴδε: was made ta- 


* Rebels kill nine 


bers of the security council, at ἃ 


MBO. Sri ee mecting bal ical dicen Ja- 
plosives set off hy remote:con- . De Cuellar told them he would 
trol killed nine policemen and stady the request. 

injured others on a road in . ‘Iraq, which according to previous 
pains ‘Sri Lanka early yester- | 1) teams has repeatedly used mus- 


day, the military ‘said, Ὁ 
the blast on Tamil extremists. : 


tard gas and possibly other chemical 
, Weapons in its eight-year war with 
᾿ ran, strongly denied resorting to 

gas warfare against its Kurdish Pop- 


The four Western envoys asked 
. that a UN team be sent to both Iraq 
and Turkey, which has given asylum 
‘to thousands of Kurds fleeing a re- 
cent Iraqi offensive against 
their long-standing insurrection 
against the Baghdad ‘government. 
Council sources said if Iraq re- 
fuses to permit entry to UN investi- 
pators the team might still go to 
Turkey to interview Kurdish refu- 


MOSCOW - An ont-of-control_ 

nuclear-powered :Soviet | satel-~ 
lite will probably stay in orbit. ; 
until November before it plum- | 
mets to earth, Tass said yester 
day.. The orbit of the surveil-_ 
tance satellite, Cosmos-1900, 


μεῖς been deteriorating for sev- gees. ξ 

eral months. ‘Some. One source said although no Ital- 
besa have predicted it | ian representative was in the group 
cou! Tues- i 
day, but Tass said a that saw Perez de Cuellar, Italy, also 
may engage soon and pram the 


Cosmos-1900 aloft longer. - 


ΜΌΝΟ oq 


on reat ᾿ Olymies aids ties 
Ak pela, ’ SEOUL = South Korea and 
rin Hi to 
wet ἀρέσαν, a Hungary plan τὸ Open eras: | . KINGSTON, Jamaica (AP) - Ηαπί. 


cane Gilbert, packing winds up to 
225 kph, hit the Cayman Islands yes- 
terday after devastating Jamaica 
with. tars rains, flash floods and 
mudslides, weather and radio re- 


capitals; though . negotiations 
were not completed: The South’ 
Korean government, which 
presently has.no formal ties 
with any communist countries, 


lence 


is hoping the Olympic.Games, ports said. 
.. beginning * on ‘Satutday, - will’ Amateur radio operators in the 
U.S. and Virgin Islands said they 


od en nn τ 
open relations with communist 


spoke with radio operators in Jamai- 
ca who reported severe damage. 
sel man in Montego Bay said the 

swept people into the ocean 


TOKYO - ‘Japan said yéster- and "peled apart a hotel “ike 8 


communi, North oe on rete ναὸ πο Gite] capaci οἱ 
Friday, the day before the casualties. But an unconfirmed re- 


Summer Ol ics 0 
Seoul, Sot Ree. Ἴδε μαι 


niet than a quai 
ne ἡ een cde 


Union of. Communication 
Workers its support _ 
— for a bo acer to end the’ 


48, 
($26, 000), ‘ auctioneers. Her- 
mann Historica announced Sat- 


drive. 


s Γ cor 
who found it in 1815 after the- 
battle of Waterloo. One of Na- 
poleon’s three death-masks will 

actioned © the 


MOSCOW (AFP) — The Estonian 
Communist Party has backed na- 
tionalist calls for Estonian to be- 
_come the official language of the 
. Baltic state, but postponed by one 
. year ambitious plans for economic 
‘autonomy from Moscow. 
. Tass said a two-day plenum of the 
Tepublic's Central Committee had 
: on Saturday to stitute “‘re- 
lic-wide cost-accounting” by the 


to Estonian officials, 

1 | the repubtic was to have cut its eco- 
nomic links with central ministries in 

Ῥ |. . Moscow from the beginning of next 
year, with Estonian industry and ag- 


ἽΝ Notice. to. the. ‘public regarding 
Submission of Candidate Lists 
‘for. the Twelfth Knesset 

ih. compliance: with Section:57. (te! pf ta tant Cisco 
Soren κεῖ τε το eae 
ἐπα, τὶ ‘Biectione Comfnittse, at its ofc the Kresoo ung: 
: Theoret, September 29. 1 am. ; pm. 

-:-OP-ON Tuesday, September 271988, 4 pam. — midnight. 

idate 418 to be submitted to the Chairmen of the 

. Elections Committee. 


“liv accordance ::with the law, a deposit of NIS 12,600 
ark co any 5 ghey col 
: when submitting a ist 4 


The United States, Britain, West ' 


ΤΌΝ asked to probe 
va | alleged gas attacks 


by Iraq 


ἃ security “council member, wished 
to be associated with the initiative as 
did France. 

Meanwhile, in Geneva the Gulf 
peace talks adjourned yesterday 
without progress on substantive is- 
sues and will resume in New York 
on September 22 before returning to 
Geneva, UN mediator Jan Eliasson 


said. 

“On the nage of substance we 
have not seen kind of progress 

we would like to see,” ie told a 
ian conference after conducting 
the fourth direct meeting between 
Iranian and Iraqi delegations since 
the talks began on August 25. 

It was an accomplishment just to 
get the two sides to cease-fire on 
August 20 and begin negotiating five 
days later. But the adversaries re- 
main bitterly divided and have trad- 
ed accusations throughout nearly 
three weeks of talks. 

The Iraqi government newspaper 
Al-jumhuriya charged yesterday 
that Iran was holding up the talks. 
“Unless the Iranian regime removes 
the hurdle which it laid, the negotia- 
tions will not progress and the Irani- 
an regime is alone responsible for all 
consequences,” it said. 

Eliasson, chosen by the UN secre- 
tary-general to mediate in the con- 
flict, said he found the two sides 
somewhat cooperative . 


Hurricane lashes Caribbean, 
.3θ reported dead in Jamaica 


port said 30 people were killed in 
Jamaica, where the storm Monday 
tore off rooftops, disrupted commu- 
nications and dumped up to 25 cen- 
timeters (10 inches) of rain on the 
island 


In the Dominican Republic, the 
Civil Defense reported at least five 
people killed, including four chil- 
dren, when the hurricane swept by 
Sunday. 

At3 p.m. yesterday, Gilbert's eye 
was about 530 km east-southeast of 
the island of Cozumel, Mexico, the 
U.S. National Hurricane Center re- 
ported. It was moving west to north- 
west at 24 kph. 


Soviet leader Mikhail Gorbachev chats with workers in a remote 
area of Siberia Monday, during a tour to promote his reform 


(Reuter) 


riculture operating on market-ori- 
ented principles. 

The plennm firmly ruled out sepa- 
rating Estonia from the Soviet 
Union, saying: “One should pro- 
ceed from the premise that Estonia 
is an integral part of the Soviet 
Union.” This appeared a clear re- 
buff to nationalists who believe that 
economic autonomy could be a first 

to secession. 

At the same time, the party recog- 
nized that “Estonians are the indige- 
nous population of the republic.” 

Meanwhile, a non-official politi- 
cal movement in the strongly nation- 
alist neighbouring republic of Latvia 
has published its draft platform call- 
ing for “total sovereignty” for the 


ie 
Poa) 


Education for Judaism, 
Democracy & Zionism 


Cuban Ambassador Fernandez-Mell being 
after being ordered by the British government to leave the country. 


Attache opens fire on London street 


UK expels Cuban diplomats after shooting 


LONDON (Reuter) - Britain or- 
dered the Cuban ambassador and 
another diplomat to leave Britain by 
midnight last night after police alle- 
gations that an envoy fired shots at 
people on a busy London street. 
The Foreign Office said the expul- 
sion of Commercial Attache Carlos 
Manuel Medina Perez and Ambas- 
sador Oscar Fernandez-Mell should 
serve as a warning to other London- 
based diplomats not to carry arms. 


Police quoted Medina Perez as 


-saying he opened fire outside his 


home because he believed his life 
was in danger. Witnesses said the 
attache fired up to five shots, when a 
car with four people pulled up in 


front of his house. The men ran off, 
one holding a blood-soaked hand- 
kerchief to his head, and were 
picked up by another car ist an adja- 
cent street. 

Medina Perez was arrested on 
Monday afternoon. Scotland Yard 
said he surrendered his revolver but 
was released from a police station 
after claiming diplomatic immunity. 

“One doesn't lightly expel an am- 
bassador with just about 24 hours 
notice and that is an indication of 
how strongly we feel. f hope the 
message now gets home to the diplo- 
matic corps that we are not prepared 
to have this kind of behaviour on the 
streets of London,” Junior Minister 
Tim Eggar told reporters. 


driven from his embassy in London to the airport yesterday 
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(Reuter) 


Dipiomatic sources said Fernan- 
dez-Mell was appointed last April 
only after London had refused to 
accredit the man Havana had origi- 
nally proposed as ambassador. 


Opposition Labour foreign affairs 
spokesman George Foulkes accused 
the government of conducting a ven- 
detta against the Cuban embassy. 


In Havana, Foreign Ministry 
sources said Florentino Azpillaga, a 
Cuban intelligence officer who de- 
fected to the west in 1987, was the 
key figure in the shooting incident. 

The sources in Havana said the 
London incident occurred when 
Medina Perez fired on Azpillaga 
who tried to persuade him to defect. 


Trail of gold and blood led to Peruvian treasure 


WASHINGTON (Reuter) -- A trail of blood and gold 
led to the tomb of a Peruvian warrior-priest and the 
Tichest find in the Americas of treasures predating Euro- 
pean colonization, the U.S. National Geographic Soci- 


ety said yesterday. 


It said richly detailed gold ornaments and more than 
1,000 pots, bowls, beakers and jars were excavated from 
the 1,500-year-old tomb of a warrior-priest of the little- 


known Moche people. 


Walter Alva, director of the Bruning Archeological 
Museum in Lambayeque, Peru, who supervised the 
excavation, called it “the greatest cache of pre-Columbi- 


an ceramics ever found.” 


The tomb and others nearby still awaiting excavation 
were found in a coastal village after gold and silver 
pieces appeared on the underground antiques market in 


Fae 1987. 


Alva accompanied police, who killed one looter in a 
raid on a tomb-robber's house, and traced the antiqui- 
ties to a site near the northern coastal village of Sipan. 

In a year of excavation, reported in the October issue 


of the National Geographic Magazine, the archeologists 


ing nearly 1kg. 


Ws. 


recovered a solid gold crown, a gold face mask and 
knife. gold and silver beads, a ceremonial rattle and 
bells made of gold, and a warrior's shield of gold weigh- 


The objects surrounded the remains of a man about 
1m. 67cm. tall and estimated to have been in his early 


He was tentatively identified as a member of the 


Moche, a people who dominated the region from about 
100 CE to the end of the 7th century. 
- The Moche disappeared long before the Spanish con- 


quest of Peru in the 16th century. 


‘Go into our shops, Mikhail Sergeyevich, you'll see there’s nothing’ 


In Siberia, Gorbachev hears angry voices 


** Moscow - “Soviet leader Mikhail 
‘Gorbachev was taken to task on a 


street of Krasnoyarsk, in Siberia. 
Monday by peopie complaining 
about shortages and expressing 
doubt as to his ability to in 
economic reforms. 

In his first public appearance 
since returning from a five-week 
holiday, Gorbachev, accompanied 
by his wife Raisa, was shown by 
Soviet television attempting to con- 
vince Krasnoyarsk residents of the 
worth of his economic reforms, 
known as perestroika. 

“We haven't got any sausage,” 
was the answer given him by one 
resident of the town where he is due 
to spend a week and where, accord- 
ing to Tass, he plans to make a key- 
note speech on perestroika and 
disarmament. 

“There isn’t anything, not even 
hot water,” one woman was heard 


say. 
Gorbachev, asking to be heard, 


Baltic state within the ane 6 Union. 

The proposals, echoin; 
in Estonia, took up a full nage in last 
Thursday's Latvian daily Soviets- 
kaya Molodyozh reaching here yes- 
terday. 

“The Latvian people must be 
masters in their own house,” the 
programme states, calling for eco- 
nomic independence for the repub- 
lic. At present. the local economy is 
‘mainly controlled by centra! minis- 
tries in Moscow. 

The Popular Front also hinted at 

ion measures against non- 
Latvians, seeking ‘‘a stabilization of 
the demographic situation and a 
sharp decrease in immigration.” 


The Kremlin has a policy of en- 


Work) Union for Progressive Judaicm 
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Beit Shmuel 


(Behind H.U.C. oo King 


Hyde Park in Beit Shmuel’s Patio 
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pressed on with his plea in favour of 
economic reform, only to be inter- 
rupted by a man saying: “It will 
never happen, and I'm not the only 
one who thinks so.” 

Gorbachev appeared thrown for a 
moment, but he continued with his 
explanations. 

“Will we see this on television?” 
asked another person. 

“Of course, but I'm not the one 
who commands [what appears on 
television}, Gorbachev answered. 

“You must have confidence in our 
policy and the leadership which is 
currently being set up,” he also said. 

In a startling departure from the 
past, Soviet television broadcast 
scenes of angry Siberians harangu- 
ing the leader. Just as startling was 
Gorbachev's response -- an almost 
religious appeal for faith that his 
teforms would one day bear fruit. 

“The main thmg now is for you to 
believe in our policy and in the lead- 
ership which is being formed,” Gor- 
bachev told a crowd which gathered 


couraging emigration to the Baltic 
states in order to dampen nationalist 
sentiment. But inter-ethnic tensions 
have been sharpened in Estonia, 
Latvia and Lithuania as the indige- 
nous Popular Fronts have gained 
support for their nationalist plat- 
form. 

Tass said that while the Estonian 
plenum “recognized it advisable” 
for Estonian to become the official 
language. Estonian and Russian 
should be used in al! state and public 
organizations. 

Prominent Estonian writers, his- 
torians and artists also addressed the 
meeting. 

“T think that all Estonians are to- 


gether. They know what ‘they 


‘io Krasnoyarsk’s Revolution ‘ 


Square. “-- --' 
But like their traditionally scepti- 
cal counterparts in middle America 
or deepest France, the people he 
met in the heart of the Soviet Union 
demanded a reckoning with reality, 
and not just promises for the future. 
“Go into our shops, Mikhail Ser- 
geyevich, you'll see there's nothing 
there,” one woman shouted. 

Cries interrupted the Kremlin 
leader, who remained calm under 
the volley of complaints about 
queues for meat, ἃ severe housing 
shortage and a “disaster” in public 
transport. 

He was assailed again yesterday 
while touring a chemical plant. 

“We have no kindergartens, no 
housing, and medical facilities are 
poor,” workers cried out, according 


.to Tass. Gorbachev replied that the 


local Communist Party was turning 
over official buildings for public use. 
(AFP, Renter) 


Estonia delays plans for economic autonomy from Moscow 


want,” one participant said, refer- 
ring to the independence drive. 

Another Estonian said: “There 
was nothing said that was basically 
new. But it rounded off the whole 
summer.” 


On June 17 more than 150,000 
people assembled at the Song Festi- 
val ground in support of the Popular 
Front. On August 23, the anniversa- 
ry of the Soviet-Nazi wartime pact 
whose secret protocols provided for 
the annexation of the Baltic states 
by Moscow, Estonians staged fur- 
ther nationalist demonstrations. 


Estonia was an independent state 
for 18 years before it was annexed in 
940. 


South African 
detainees escape, 
take refuge in 
U.S. consulate 


JOHANNESBURG (Reuter) - 
Three of South Africa's best-known 
political detainees escaped from a 
hospital and took refuge in the U.S. 
Consulate in Johannesburg 
yesterday. 

Brigadier Leon Mellet, spokes- 
man for the Law and Order Minis- 
try. said the three men escaped from 
ἃ hospital in the Johannesburg area. 

The three men — Murphy Mor- 
obe, Mohammed Valli and Vusi 
Khanyile - took refuge in the con- 
sulate and said they wanted to open 
Negotiations with the U.S, ambassa- 
dor, their lawyer told reporters. 

They entered the consulate, on 
the 11th flodr of a central Johannes- 
burg office block, at lunchtime, law- 
yer Krish Naidoo told reporters. 

They were among about 30,000 
People held for varving periods 
Since President P.W. Botha de- 
clared a nationwide emergency in 
June 1986 to crack down on black 
unrest. 

Naidoo said consultations were 
under way between lawyers, the 
US. Embassy in Pretoria and the 
three, “We do not know as yet if the 
South African government is in- 
ὑόνεα in the consultations,” he 
sai 


Bangladesh 
floods recede, 
but toll rises 


DHAKA (Reuter) - Floods that 
have made 30 million people home- 
less in Bangladesh receded further 
yesterday, but the death-toll from 
drowning, disease and snake bites 
neared 1,000, officials said. 

They said at least 75 people had 
died in the past 24 hours, mostly of 
diarrhea and other water-bome dis- 
eases. About 30,000 others, sick 
from drinking contaminated water 
or eating rotten ‘food, sought treat- 
ment during the period, increasing 
to 250,000 the number of people 
infected by diarrheal diseases. 

Doctors at Dhaka Medical Col- 
lege Hospital said the influx of pa- 
tients was increasing with the fall of 
flood levels and casualty figures 
could be much higher than expect- 
ed. Unofficial sources have already 
put the death-toll in three weeks of 
floods at more than 1,600. 

President Hussein Mohammad 
Ershad said on Monday that 130 


fears of a famine in the aftermath of 
Peace the worst on record in 


ur resources are limited. But I 
ca tell you nobody in this 


_ will at least die of hunger," he told a 
confere: 


news nce. 

Ershad said Bangladesh still had 
food stocks to last for three months, 
and more food aid was in the pipe- 
line that would belp prevent famine 
or starvation. The Dhaka weather: 
office said yesterday that the floods 
were expected to recede at a faster 
pace in the next few days unless 
there was heavy rain again. 

A Saudi Arabian relief plane 
landed at Dhaka Airport early yes- 
terday, and more aircraft were ex- 
pected later in the day. One of two 
helicopters offered by Iraq arrived 
on Tuesday to help in the relief oer- 
ations. 

Ershad said Bangladesh would 
have to live with disastrous floods 
for years to come - 
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How will it play at home? 


ISRAEL has no foreign policy, only domestic 
policy, Henry Kissinger was once quoted as 
saying. It as an observation particularly apt 
for today as both Prime Minister Shamir and 
Foreign Minister Peres fly off on visits to 
foreign capitals. For, under the guise of pursu- 
ing foreign policy purposes, the two election 
rivals are in fact travelling abroad in order to 


impress the voters at home. 


There is, after all, nothing urgent in Mr. 
Shamir’s trip to Budapest except its electoral 
echo. And while Mr. Peres may indeed wish 
to hear what Margaret Thatcher has to say 
about her most recent conversations with 
King Hussein, he will be still more interested 
in learning what the polls at home have to say 
about his rapport with the British PM. 

It is routine politics, of course. And it is 
certainly more benign to try to score points at 
home with diplomatic gambits than with oth- 
er, less peaceful, usages. It will not fool the 
voters, however. They know that internation- 
al diplomacy is not Mr. Shamic’s strong card, 
just as they know that Mr. Peres can only in a 
limited way translate his popularity abroad 
into electoral assets at home. 

It is the show-biz oriented advisers to the 
parties that are impressed, however. They 
croon over the prospects of photos of Mr. 
Shamir in a communist capital and Mr. Peres 
at the entrance to 10 Downing Street. But just 
as these photos won't affect voter behaviour, 
so these two visits will have no bearing on the 
teal choices facing the nation, which ostensi- 
bly at least, the election campaign should help 


to define. 


The Likud, for example, after first, unlike 
Labour, denigrating Mr. Gorbachev's glas- 
nost policy, has now decided to appropriate a 
warming of relations with East European 
countries as its own invention. Mr. Shamir’s 
visit to Budapest is supposed to symbolize this 


Likud patent. 


Yet, when trained upon Israel's dominant 


ment which has proclaimed a 
“State of Emergency” in eight 

ἢ districts. 
At 5 o'clock yesterday after- 
the Sudeten German lead- 


of the emergency le 
before 11 o’clock last night, when 
the ultimatum was due to expire, 
the Czech Government rejected 
it. 


Sudeten German headquarters 
declared that the Eight Points 


POSTSCRIPTS m= ᾿ ᾿ : nam 


CHABAD-LUBAVITCH always 
seems to come up with original cam- 
paigns. One of the fellows here at 
The Post received an envelope in the 
mail a couple of days before Rosh 
Hashana from Chabad in Hong- 
kong. of all places. Inside, there was 
a “Rosh Hashana prescription” 
from the “Pharmacy of Life” made 
out in the name of “Ish Yehudi” 
(Jew). A packet of honey was en- 


closed together with the authentic-. 


looking prescription form, which 
carries the following instructions: 
“Take on the night of September 11 
for a happy and sweet New Year. 
Dip challa and apple into honey as 
prescribed. Proper blessings can be 
found in your prayerbook.” The 
prescription is signed by Dr. Av 
Harachaman (Merciful Father), and 
the “‘medicine’s” expiry date is 120 
years. Finally, at the bottom of the 
form, a “waraing”: “KEEP WITH- 
IN REACH OF CHILDREN.” 
Such a very nice way of saying 
Shana Tova! 


WHAT'S red, American, and 
weighs 1.93 kilo? The 1988 New Jer- 
sey champion tomato, naturally. 
The maxi fruit, grown by Minnie 
Zaccaria, won the $1,000 first prize, 
which will buy a lot of pasta to go 
with the gallons of sauce Minnie 
should get from her blue-ribbon 
tomato. 


be argued that 
nist interest, th 
prepare the gro: 
flict, a position 
resist. 

This is certaii 
is a reason for 
jumbled. 


Hussein may 


king is forcing 


Peres is not p 


international issue - the Palestinian question -- 
as it inevitably will be after the elections. East 
Europe, led by the Kremlin, will set itself 
firmly against Likud policies. In fact, it could 


the more rapprochement with 


Israel promotes East European rapproche- 
ment with the U.S., which is the real commu- 


6 more the Likud is helping to 
und for a combined U.S.-Sovi- 


et position on resolving the Israel-Arab con- 


that the Likud wil! strenuously 


inly no valid reason to abstain 


from promoting relations with the East. But it 


concluding that electoral pur- 


pose and diplomacy are rather hopelessly 


Mr. Peres'’s interest in the confidences King 


have deposited with Mrs. 


Thatcher is similarly credentialled. Having 
abdicated from the Palestinian problem, the 


Israel and the Palestinians, in 


whatever form, to confront each other. Mr. 


repared, any more than Mr. 


Shamir, to digest that. Mrs. Thatcher, whose 


government has just scored another big arms 


deal with Jordan, is certainly not disposed to 
be a guide on a world without the Hashemite 


What she, like the anachronists in Washing- 
ton, can do, is talk to Mr. Peres about an 
international conference. And he, part author 
of the idea, will listen seriously, even though 
the idea was proposed in the first place only as 
a covering device for King Hussein to enable 


him to negotiate as if for the Palestinians, 


be left of the i 


West Europe's 


+ which he now no longer will do. So what can 


idea? 


That jumble too, is of course, no reason for 
the foreign minister to abstain from meeting 


most powerful prime minister. 


But, like the other visit to Budapest, it is 


reason to wonder what the parties and their 


other Czechoslovak refugees. 
The German population of 
Carisbad is wearing the Swastika 


THEY USED TO HAVE this prob- 
Jem in xt Drunken 
would go to their favourite bars by 
ramming through the swinging 
doors without first getting off their 
horses. That was 100 years ago, and 
the authorities put a stop to that 
with a law forbidding live animals 
where food or drink are served, 

The long-forgotten law. was in- 
voked recendy, when the Honky 
Tonk Hotel of Slidell, Louisiana 
signed up Terrible Ted for a couple 
of wrestling performances. Terrible 
Ted is a Siberian grizzly. 

The big furry fellow was crestfall- 
en when the Louisiana Department 
of Health cancelled the matches. 


bama, for almost a year but always 
leamed of his appearances after the 
events. 

“This is exploiting animals for 
money,” said an activist. Tyler said 
the young 250-kilo grizzly wrestles 
for fun. Ted would not comment. 


THE TIMES they are a changin’, 
Bob Dylan told us, and reader Mi- 
chael J. Berger proved it by sending 
us this notice from the Official Ga- 
zette of the Government of Palestine, 
published in July, 1920: 
“Residents in Jerusalem who 
have hitherto been puzzled as to 


show-biz advisers think of us voters. 


has done little to remove the men- 
ace which is causing the world so 
much anxiety. 


struct a settlement. Great Britain 
has never failed to realise the ur- 


dict events or say when, how or 
what precise form of vital deci- 
sion may be forced on the Gov- 
erument, but it should be made 
quite clear that however anxious 
the British people are to see a 
settlement of the problem, it is 
quite impossible to suppose that 


er that everything indicates that 
ft is essential to restrict reactions 
and provocation and give the ne- 
gotiations a chance to proceed. 
(September 14th 1938) 


what actually is the correct time or 
possibly confused by the irreguiar 
chiming of clocks in various parts of 
the city, will be pleased to know that 
arrangements have now been made 
whereby the timiog of the city will 
be placed on a more satisfactory 


basis. . 

“At 12 noon daily, Cairo Obser- 
vatory time is signalled by tele- 
graphs to Jerusalem. A clock which 
records this time has been placed in 
a conspicuous position in the Public 
Hail of the Post Office. 

“It is to be hoped, now that facili- 
ties for correct time-keeping are 
available, that ... the authorities will 
have inaccurately chiming clocks 
stopped altogether, on the grounds 
that they constitute a public 
nuisance.” MIB 


AN I1-YEAR-OLD boy given to 
fire-and-brimstone sermons was sus- 
pended on the first day of school 
after thrusting a Bible in the princi- 
ree and saying “You go to 


The youngster, Duffey Strode, 
was suspended several times last 
year from Eastfield Elementary 
School in Marion, North Carofina, 
εν shouting verses from the Bible 

preaching against the dangers of 
what he called “fornicators” and 
“whoremongers.” 


A dubious neutralit 


IN THE DAYS of the Mandate, the 
British Government showed its “im- 
partiality” by making sure that any 
condemnation of Arab actions was 
accompanied by equal and opposite 
strictures on the Jews. Instead of 
clearly stigmatizing Arab terrorist 
attacks, for instance, the usual for- 
mula was “clashes between Jews 
and Arabs,” or the like. Α 

Very much on the same lines, 
commentators who want to avoid 
charges of political partisanship of- 
ten employ neutral phraseology, 
which can be taken as criticizing 
both sides in the debates now rag- 
ing. The result is to blur the issues, 
so that the reader blames “the poli- 
ticians,” without discrimination, for 
all our ills. 

A typical example of this trend is 
the following ph from Dan 
Bavly's article “A Wedding in Sa- 
maria” on this page (Sept. 5): 

“It is difficult to decide who bears 
greater responsibility for having cre- 
ated the impasse in which we Israelis 
find ourselves: the settlers or the 
government that, in the 1970s, first 
permitted and then encouraged 
them to move into the West 
Bank. Whoever it was did not con- 
sider and certainly did not assess just 
how much the settlement policy 
would reduce Israel's political op- 
tions in the area.” 

It all sounds very bland and un- 
controversial, but when you exam- 
ine these statements more closely, 
you find that they obscure the truth 
rather than clarify it. 

First of all, as Baviy himself is 
obviously aware, the “settlers” were 
by no means all of one kind. Most of 
them, as he writes, “were not ex- 
treme zealots, Many of them were 
attracted by the peaceful quality of 
life they thought they would enjoy 
and the reasonable cost of housing 
there.” 


What about the “extreme zeal- 
ots,” the Levingers and others of 
Gush Emunim whose extremism cal- 
minated in acts of terrorism, whose 
perpetrators were convicted a few 
years ago? They must certainly bear 
a heavy share of the responsibility 
for the situation. 

They were not in the least sur- 
prised by “just how much the settle- 
ment policy would reduce Israel's 
political options in the region.” To 
reduce, in fact to destroy, these op- 
tions was openly and officially the 
principal object of the exercise. 

They did not settle in Hebron and 
the barren hills of Samaria because 
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they thought that these areas were 
Suitable for agricultural or urban 
settlements. They knew perfectly 
well that they were not. They de- 
clared over and over again that their 
Purpose was to make it impossible 
for any Israeli government to return 
to Arab rule any part of the Land of 
Israel. This was, from the start, po- 
litical settlement. 


TO BE FAIR, it must also be noted 
that the major aim of Labour's poli- 
cy of settling in the areas specified 
by the Allon Pian, such as the Jor- 
dan Valley and the Golan Heights, 
ba also political: to ensure that 
ese strategically important areas 
should be held by Israel under any 
agreement with the Arabs. 

There is a vital difference be- 
tween the two policies, however. 
While Labour's aim was to facilitate 
8 territorial compromise which 
would also provide territorial safe- 
guards for {Israel's security, Gush 
Emunim’s objective was exactly the 
Opposite: to make any possible terri- 
torial compromise completely 
impracticable. 

The Bavly article also obscures 
the issue with “the government that, 
in the 1970s, first permitted and 
then encouraged [the settlers] to 
move in to the West Bank.” There 
were two (or perhaps we should say 
three) governments involved: the 
by May 1977, about half a dozen 
settlements had been established in 
the heart of Samaria, and the Likud 
governments of Begin and Shamir, 
which did not merely “encourage” 
the settlers to move in, but officially 
Organized and financed the whole- 
sale settlement campaign in the 
“West Bank,” with the aid and sup- 
port of every government agency 
that could lend a hand. 

Labour may be accused of ambi- 
guity, indecision, or weakness for 
allowing Gush Emunim to set up 
Kiryat Arba, Ofra, and Kedumim 
(first located at Elon Moreh and 
then moved, temporarily, to Kad- 
dum), but, to do him credit, Begin 
evinced no ambiguity or indecision 
on this issue. “In a few weeks or 
months,” he declared two days after 
the 1977 elections, “there will be 
many Elon Morehs; there will be no 
need for a Kaddum!” 


And he kept his word. During the 
seven years of Herut government 
(the “Liberals” of the Likud meekly 
followed suit), Judea and Samaria 


were thickly sprinkled with settle- _ 


ments; roads were built to serve 
their needs, not those of the massive 
Arab majority in the area; they were 
allotted lands and water resources 
vastly in excess of the quantities jus- 
tifiable by their share in the 


doubt, who bears the greater re- 


sponsibility for creating the present 
impasse. 
CLEARLY, the nce of these 


settlements in the heart of Prt 

ulation centres is a grave (let us 
ecg not ἰαευποοῦβριδ 5) = le 
to any peace agreement. Even if we 
take seriously the Likud talk of im- 
plementing the autonomy clauses of 
the Camp David accords, their exis- 
tence would raise problems. 

According to the Likud interpre- 
tation, the Arab autonomous insti- 
tutions would have authority only 
over the Arab inhabitants, not over 
the land and the natural resources, 
and certainly not over the Jews liv- 
ing in the area. The settlers would 
live under Israeli law in a peculiar 
modern version of the capitulations 
regime in force under the Turks. 

But the main purpose of these 
settlements is, of course, to prevent 
any permanent agreement on the 
basis of land for peace, or a territori- 
al compromise. Any government 
trying to achieve such an agreement 
would be faced, in the first place, 
with violent opposition from the 
settlers. 


It would be impossible to evacu- 
ate and demolish dozens of settle- 
ments the way the Likud did in the 
Yamit area in Sinai, and the alterna- 
tive — to leave them under Arab mule 
— would certainly arouse massive 
popular antagonism. 

These considerations are impor- 
tant, not merely to fix the blame for 
the errors of the past, but in order to 
enable the uation to take the right 


decisions for the future. 


move, while the Likud would sabo- 
tage any attempt by Labour 
achieve peace through compromise. e. 


of the Labour alliance. ᾿ 

But there is a catch here. In the- 
ory, the Likud could make peace 
with less difficulty than Labour, but 
the fundamental ideology .of Herut, 
the Likud’s dominant component, 
makes peace impossible. - 


DOES ANYONE really believe 
that either the Palestinians or any 
Arab country will accept a peace 
agreement under which Israe} will 
hold on to every inch of territory 
now under her control and the Arab 
ion of Judea, Samaria. and 
the Gaza Strip will remain for all. 
time a permanent minority, without 
contro] over their own future in the 
land where they and their fathers 
were born? © 
There is no certainty at the al- 
ternative approach -- to seek agres- 
ment on a com ise that will sat- 
isfy the basic national aspirations of 
the Palestinian Arabs while bares 
guarding Israel's security — can 
easily or quickly achieved. There 


are too many unknowns in this. 


equation, and their values are con- 
stantly fluctuating.” - 

There is no doubt, however, that 
the road to which the Herutniks and 


gy, it is the nation that must tum its 
back on the Likud and parties fur- 
ther to the right if there is to be any 
chance of progress towards peace. 


Misha Louvish is @ Jerusalem: 
based writer and translator. 


READERS’ LETTERS Saag 
: REVIVAL OF THE 1947 PARTITION PLAN ‘ 


MUNICH ANNIVERSARY 
To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 
Sir, ~ September 29 marks an im- 
portant anniversary; on that date, 50 
years ago, the British and French 
prime ministers met the German 


‘and Italian dictators at Munich, sur- 


rendered to his pressure and deliv- 
ered the Sudeten mountains to Ger- 
many. They thus condemned 
Czechoslovakia to death, despite 
their earlier pledge to defend this 
friendly democracy. When Cham- 
berlain returned to London, he 
proudly and naively announced that 
he had brought about "Peace in our 
time.” In fact, the policy of conces- 
sion and, surrender had just trig- 
gered off World War Π — and the 
Holocaust. 

* Thus, the 50th anniversary of Mu- 
nich has a special and dramatic his- 
torical meaning for the Jews. It also 
conveys ἃ message to contemporary 
politicians. 

An Israeli political group is using 
the unfortunate catchword “Peace, 
Now,” sadly reminiscent of “peace 
in our time.” This policy may lead to 
similar tragic results to the delusions 
of 1938, when Hitler made a solemn 
promise that his territorial claims 
were satisfied. He did not keep his 
promise. In 1988, most Western 
leaders and some suicide-minded Is- 
raelis and Jews similarly believe the 
promises of the PLO. 

Hitler successfully practiced the 
method of defeating the enemy in 
Stages. First the Ruhr, then Austria, 
then the Sudeten Germans then 
what remained of Czechoslovakia, 
then Danzig, then Poland and final- 
ly the European continent. This is 
the very method adopted by the 
PLO in 1974, a policy of destroying 
Israel slice by slice. Today, we have 
feached the stage of the West Bank 
and Gaza, to be followed by “Arab” 
Galilee, East Jerusalem, Jaffa and 
finally the rest of Palestine. 

The scenario of the undoing of 


Israel has often been described by - 


the leaders of the PLO: first, readi- 
ness to accept a state in part of our 
territory with a return to the borders 
of 1967; then a return to the borders 
of 1948 and finally the establishment 
of a democratic state in all of 
Palestine, 

The policy of concessions advo- 
cated by “Peace Now” will not ap- 
pease the PLO, just as it did not 
appease Nazi Germany. Conces- 
sions would merely stimulate the ap- 
petite of Israel's enemies. Hitler 
should and could have been stopped 
and destroyed when he took over 
the Ruhr, or at the time of the 
Anschluss of Austria. The surrender 
at Munich should not have taken 
place. 


_ In 1938, it was still feasible to 
interrupt the fatal evolution which 
lead from Munich to Vichy, from 
Stalingrad to Hiroshima, from Da- 
chau to Auschwitz. 


__ Fifty years after Munich, the West 
is ready again to surrender to dicta- 
torships. But Czechoslovakia paid 
with the loss of its independence. 
Israel may pay with its very exis- 
tence, and the Israelis with their 
lives. _ PAUL GINIEWSKI 
Paris. 


To the. Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — I am looking at'the of 
the UN Partition Pian of 1947. It is 
difficult to understand that Jeaders 
of the Yishuv could have agreed to 
such a plan. Had the Arabs in Pales- 
tine and the Jews been angels, even 
then the plan could never have 
worked,-as were too many ar- 
eas of friction in it. In spite of it all, 
the Jewish leadership accepted the 
plan. The Arabs totally rejected it 
and all hell broke loose in Palestine. 


At the end of the War of Indepen- 
dence, we ended up with armistice 
agreements between Israel and Leb- 
anon, Syria, Jordan and Egypt, 
which should have led to peace ne- 
gotiations shortly afterwards. These 
talks never materialized because of 
Arab opposition, and the armistice 
demarcation lines became what is 
known today as the Green Line. 
The Arabs who had fled during the 
war could therefore never return. 
They themselves created the Pales- 
tinian refugee problem, and kept it 
alive up to this very day. 

‘We now hear that, 41 years later, 
the PLO is generously ready to ac- 
cept the 1947 UN Partition Plan and 
agree to Israel’s right to exist. 
Should the Israelis be foolhardy 


To the Editor of The Jerusclem Post 
Sir,—In an article which 
on September 2, parent Ruth Salmi 
argues correctly that grey education 
is justified in the present situation of 
the educational system. While some 
people may claim that grey educa- 
tion relieves the government of one 
of its major responsibilities, others 
with vision will say that this is one of 
the best opportunities citizens now 
have to shape the future of their 


To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, — For months, I have’ been 
reading letters in your column com- 
plaining about Israelis’ behaviour 
toward tourists. 

T have been in Israel on ἃ tourist 
visa since March 1. I have lived in an 
apartment, been a volunteer for Sar- 
Elon an army base and am curre 
2 volunteer on a kibbutz. During 
this time, I have met many tourists 


- from other countries, including my 


enough to consider the PLO propos- 
al, 1 wish to make it clear what this 
would mean. Most of the upper Gal- 
ilee woul 70 to the Arabs, includ- 
ing Acre, Nahariya, iel, Naza- 
reth and all the settlements in the 
area. The Jezreel Valley would be 
cut in two near Afula, to create a 
physical contact between Arab Gali- 
lee and what is known today as the 
West Bank. The Arab West Bank 
would stretch from Afula to Beer- 
sheba inclusive, and contain Ramla, 
Lod and Ben-Gurion Airport, Jeru- 
salem would cease to be the capital 
of Israel, and would be administered 
by the UN. Part of the north-west- 
erm Negev would be cut off from 
Israel, inctuding Yad Mordechai, 
Nirim and the area of Nitzana. 
Moreover, there would be another 
passage between the West Bank and 


ἢ ing the N 
off from the Tewish coastal aa 


_Uhave already heard TV and ra- 
dio interviews with people ready to 
consider talks with the PLO on the 
basis of the Partition Plan. Un- 
doubtedly the vast majority in Israel 
will reject the PLO offer from the 
start. But the danger lies elsewhere. 
It is in the “PLO readiness” to ac- 
cept Israel's existence and sit down 


GREY EDUCATION 

own lives and that of their children. 

The vacuum that has been created 
in the education system is being 
filled, at least in some neighbour- 
hoods around the country, by peo- 
ple who see that something needs to 
be done — and are doing it. We are 
witnessing a wonderful example of 
how parents are banding together to 
make sure that the next generation 
will be well educated enough to car- 


TOURIST BEHAVIOUR 
own (U.S.A.). Yes, there are many 
stories of tourists here being treated 
less than well. But since I am per- 
soually familiar with the le who 
told me these stories, 1 have found 
over the months that most, if not all, 
of these incidents have been 


Prompted by poor behaviour on the" 


Part of the tourists. 


T myself have shopped, dealt with 
res agencies and met many indi- 


and talk. This will be hailed by parts 
of the public in Israel and in the 
world as an enormous achievement 


concession by the 
Find so-called tends 


government to display the same 
Spirit. Should the talks take place, 
with the massive participation and 
influence of the world powers, we 


will end up with more or less the’ 


pre-1967 Green Line. 


υ such 
are made, the better for Israel's 
safety and security. 
LT. COL, (Res.) ARIE LEWIN 
Ra’anana. 


If people realize that things can 
indeed get done without relying on 
the government, then perhaps we 
will start demanding less of the gov- 
ernment and more of ourselves. 


a MARK LA 
Heraiya.. UTMAN 


Maybe it is time that touris: 
reminded that they are in ppd 
try as visitors. one is visiti 
the home of another, one must be- 
have as a guest. This means that 
arrogance, impatience and the fee}- 
ing that everyone is here to serve 
you are out of place. 


Kibbutz Revivim. DORIS LADAN 


Does your denture fit properly? 


Is it too tight? 
solves the problem. 
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Than Thou 


’ By CHARLES MOHR 


WASHINGTON 
BOUT three-fourths of the members of the 
House of Representatives showed last 
᾿ week that when it comes to the issue of 
illegal drugs they want no enemies tothe 


: -.(verwhelming majorities measures that- would. 
- spermit the death penalty for murders committed 
in the course of a Federal drug crime, revoke 
“many, Federal benefits, including occupancy in 
public housing, for even minor drug offenses and 
’ ‘allow what might be considered illegally gathered 
- evidence to be admitted: in any Federa! criminal 
. ‘trial — although ‘the authors envisioned the use of 
᾿ ‘hat provision primarily in drug cases. 
εν This week the House is expected to approve a 
..measure-that would permit ‘‘civil" fines of up to 
$10,000 for possession of small amounts of drugs, 
including marijuana. It is also expected to apply 
fiscal pressure to states — by withholding -Fed- 
eral highway funds, for example — in an effort to 
‘force thenrto-revoke the driver's licenses of con- 
- , Wicted drug users: 
Ὁ Grities of-the House proposals, noting the prox- 
--imrity of Election Day, suggested that some sup- 
. *porters of the measures were dealing more in 
_. ‘drug politics than in drug policy. Certainly, politi- 
“cal considerations are a strong component. But 
other, ‘perhaps more significant developments are 
εν occurring this year im. the so-called war on drugs. 

- Many in Congress are expressing disenchant- 
“ment with the old ‘weapons, such as the efforts to 
‘eradicate foreign drug crops. and block drug 
“smuggling at the border. These “supply side"’ tac- 
tics, as they are called, are designed to curtail the 
use of cocaine, heroin, marijuana and other illegal 
drugs by limiting their availability. 

Congress will by no means abandon this strat- 
egy;. in fact, the’new omnibus drug bill would 
-Strengthen it. It-is just that many legislators say 


they no longer have much faith that such a 
weapon can be effective unless it is combined with 
much greater ‘demand side" efforts. These 
would attempt to cripple drug trafficking by in- 
creasing the punishment for using drugs, and in- 
creasing rehabilitation programs. 

But even though a significant difference exists 
between the drug problem as political symbol and 
the drug problem that has so far proved resistant 
to best-intended policies, it is difficuk to separate 


- politics and:pelicy on ‘such an emotional issue at 


any time, and especially so in a election year. 


The No. 1 Concern 


Opinion polls have identified the drug problem 
as a principal concern of voters this year, but in 
one Sense it may prove to be a minor debate in the 
November elections. Almost all members of Con- 
gress are eager, or at least willing, to vote for 
tough new legislation. Few of them care to risk ac- 
cusations that they are ‘‘soft on drugs.” 

But in the cases of Presidential candidates 
George Bush and Michael S. Dukakis, the issue 
may involve more political opportunities — and 
dangers. Neither has a large stake in the legisla- 
tion being hammered out now, but the issue itself 


. is 50 large that voter judgments will be made 


about their positions on the drug problem. 

Mr. Dukakis can be expected to continue ar- 
guing that the Reagan Administration — and Mr. 
Bush in his role as coordinator of its war on drugs 
— failed to gain even a stalemate in the battle. Al- 
though some surveys indicate that the number of 
drug users has stabilized or in some cases de- 
clined, other evidence shows that the supply of 
drugs on the streets has increased in recent years. 
and that prices have declined, especially with re- 
gard to crack, the highly addictive cocaine deriva- 
tive that has flooded the inner cities. 

Mr. Bush argues that Mr. Dukakis’s opposition 
to capital punishment and his views on prison ad- 
ministration demonstrate that he is unacceptably 
“soft” on the drug problem. !t is not clear whether 
that argument has vote-getting force. But the 


Magnum Eugene Richards 


In the Politicians’ War on Drugs, 
The Rhetorical Guns Are Blazing 


Stampede by House members, all of whose terms 
end early next year, to vote for measures that 
some said were of dubious constitutionality and 
marginal utility suggests that many politicians 
are unwilling to wait and find out. 

In the Senate, two-thirds of whose members do 
not have to face the voters this year, there is less 
support for some of the harsher measures passed 
by the House. Two years ago, Senate opposition 
led to the dropping of a death-penalty provision 
similar to the one just passed by the House, and a 
similar battle is likely this year. President Rea- 
gan is expected to sign the final bill. 

In the Senate, Democratic and Republican 
panels have been negotiating for weeks on a bill, 
and may produce a draft within a few days. As in 
the House, however, many matters, such as the 
issue of civil penalties — revoking eligibilty for 
student loans and grants, for example — will be 
handled by amendments offered on the floor. 

The Democratic leaders support some civil pen- 
alties of their own, but in general ones that are 
narrower and less severe than those the Republi- 
cans want. Still, even in the Senate there is pres- 
Sure to take tough stands. Senator Phil Gramm, a 
conservative Republican from Texas, said in a re- 
cent interview that interdiction was not working 
and other measures were needed. 

“The real drug ‘kingpin’ is the user," he said “It 
is the casual users who create the profits. But we 
can't put them ail in prison; there isn’t any room 
in the jails. We have to use disincentives,” such as 
the civil penalties already in the House bill. 

The Democrats, on the other hand, favor a mas- 
sive shift in spending from enforcement to reduc- 
ing demand through treatment of drug users and 
Preventive education, aiming eventually at 
“treatment on demand," something that cannot 
be achieved immediately because waiting lists 
are too long. It may be possible to accommodate 
all these views in one final bill, but what of finding 
$2 billion-plus needed to pay for them? 

“The doing is fun,"’ said Senator Gramm. “The 
paying for it is the problem." 


By JAMES MARKHAM 


Polisario guerrillas 
ΔῈ alone in the 
Western Sahara. 


Picture Group Susan May Tell 


QUARTER of a century ago, revolutionary AL 
geria, having wrenched its independence 
from France in a bloody armed struggle, 


was a heroic beacon to those fighting for 
freedom elsewhere. As colonial empires in Africa 
and Asia were dismantled, third world leaders, often 
drawing inspiration from Marx, Lenin and Mao Ze- 
dong, vowed to create a New Man out of the caul- 
drons of national liberation struggles. 

In the last decade, such heady idealism has 
evaporated. Today around the globe, the banner of 
Jeftist insurrection is faltering as ideology surren- 
ders to the deeper tugs of nationalism and economic 
reality. Meanwhile, American-blessed anti-Commu- 
nist insurgencies have registered notable successes 
in battle-torn nations lke Afghanistan and Angoia. 
"My impression is that navonalism is winning — big 
nationalisms and small nationalisms count more 
than ideas,” said Edward Said, a prominent Palestin- 
ian intellectuai who teaches at Columbia University. 
“Compared to the élan of the liberation struggles, 
this is really quitea comedown.” . 

This summsz a πὰς “Sy Algsicts, preecen- 
pied with lifting its cvm living standards, quietly sac- 
rificed an anti-Moroccan guerrilla movement that it 
had nurtured and armed for more than 13 years. 
President Benjedid Chadli, a prudent soldier, appar- 
ently decided that good relations with King Hassan's 
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A crack den in Brooklyn: 
campaigning for President, 
Gov. Michael 5, Dukakis 
and Vice President Bush 
accuse each other of being 
too soft on drugs. 
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Morocco were more important than the struggle of 
the Polisario movement, which has been fighting un- 
successfully to dislodge the Moroccans from the 
Geséri wastes of the Western Sahara. 

Squeezed by its Algerian sponsors, the Polisario 
on Aug. 30 accepted a United Nations-brokered deal 
that will most likely lead to a referendum in the 
Western Sahara, bestowing regional autonomy on the 
former Spanish colony but leaving it under Moroccan 
sovereignty. The Polisario ‘liberation movement” is 
one of the last to emerge from the decolonization of 
the third world, and the collapse of its miragelike 
Saharan Arab Democratic Republic marks the end 
of another revolutionary dream. 

The hangover of disillusionment that followed in- 
dependence in many third world nations sowed the 
first doubts about what "liberation’’ might mean. As 
early as 1961, Frantz Fanon, ἃ psychiatrist who 
preached the cleansing τ i revolutionary vio- 
lence, warmed im nis beak ‘ retched of the 
Earth" ihai “bourgeois castes" in aewly independ- 
ent nations were grotesquely imitating the departed 
colonialists and “‘plunging into the mire of corruption 
and pleasure." A militant in the Algerian uprising, 
Fanon died the year that his classic revolutionary 
text appeared — on the eve of the North African na- 
tion's independence. In 1965, an austere colonel 
named Houari Boumedienne overthrew the ebullient 
revolutionary leader Ahmed Ben Bella, drawing Al- 
geria into a dreary pattern of military coups that 
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Likud vs. Labor 


The West Bank Is 
A No-Win Debate 
In Israeli Campaign 


By JOEL BRINKLEY 


KEDUMIM, 
Israeli-Occupied West Bank 


ΕΣ back in his chair, Yaa- 
cov Esher spoke with a tone 
40 matter-of-fact’ that he 
could have been discussing 
the changing weather. 

“We think this whole area, Judea 
and Samaria, should be annexed and 
made a part of Israel,’ the middie- 
aged Jewish settler said. "But our 
goal is across the Jordan River as 
well. The East Bank is part of the 
Land of Israel}, too. But you know, 
you do what you can, all that you can, 
under the circumstances you are 
given." 

Kedumim is a hard-line, right- 
wing Jewish settlement in the heart 
of the West Bank. And when the 
Likud Party opened its election cam- 
paign last week with a bus tour of the 
occupied territories, ἃ caravan 
stopped here for an hour or so to 


show what sorts of places Israel, 


would lose if it were to give back 
parts of the West Bank, as the oppo- 
sition Labor Party proposes. 

The stop also served to demon- 
strate the problem Israel faces in 
dealing with its occupied territories, 
no matter who wins the election. The 
platforms of both parties offer posi- 
tions that the Palestinian residents 
of the West Bank and Gaza Strip say 
they cannot accept. And Labor as 
well as Likud utterly reject the 
Palestinian demand for nothing less 
than an independent state. 

As a result, given what Labor and 
Likud proposed last week when they 
formally opened their campaigns for 
the Nov. | parliamentary elections, it 
is clear that no matter who controls 
the next government, Israel will 
have a difficult time even bringing 
the Arabs to the table. Even if the 
Palestinians and the Israelis finally 
agreed to sit down for face-to-face 
talks in hopes of negotiating a settlc- 
ment, they would find themselves 
talking across a wide and perhaps 
unbridgeable gulf. 

For most residents of Kedumim, 


Associated Press 


Likud Party supporters touring the West Bank last week as the party opened its election campaign. 


and for many of the other hardline 
settlers among the 70,000 Jews living 
in the West Bank and Gaza Strip, the 
Likud Party, led by Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir, is too liberal. Many 
settlers simply want to persuade or 
force the Palestinians in the area to 
resettie m Jordan. That concept is 
called ‘transfer, and a year or two 
ago no one but the most radical ex- 
tremists even raised the idea as a 
possibility. No leaders in the political 
mainstream, including those in 
Likud, advocate transfer, but the 


concept has entered the realm of le- 
gitimate political discussion. 

Still, many in Israel — some Likud 
supporters and most who identify 
with the smaller parties to the right 
— take the same line as do the set- 
tlers. So to stand any chance of win- 
ning the elections, both major par- 
ties have had to take the settlers and 
their views into account. 

Poll takers for both sides agree 
that the vote would probably end up 
in a virtual tie if the election were 
held today. That's what happened in 


1984, and as a result Labor and Likud 
have shared power since then. If nei- 
ther party is able to form a 61-seat 
coatition that enables it to form a 
government, no one knows how the 
problem will be resolved. Leaders of 
both parties have said they would not 
be willing to share power again. 

The peace process is the central 
campaign issue this year, and the 
two main parties’ positions are 180 
degrees apart. : 

The Labor Party, led by Foreign 
Minister Shimon Peres, vowed in its 


campaign platform last week to. 


“terminate Israeli rule over the 15 
million Palestinian Arabs” In the 
West Bank and Gaza. But the plat- 
form also said that “Jewish settle- 
ments in the areas to be evacuated 
wilt be enabled to remain in place, 
and the welfare and security of 


settlers will be assured. 


Palestinians say they could aed 
accept a peace agreement that al- 
lowed Jews to continue living in 


areas of the West Bank they consider . 


their own. And besides, assuring the 
“welfare and security” of the set- 
tlers would require some form of 
continued Israeli military presence. 
‘Untainted’ Palestinians 
The Labor platform also said that 
any plan to give up land will come 
“by means of peace negotiations to 
resolve the Palestinian problem with 


representatives, of Jordan and the - 


Palestinians.” King Hussein of Jor- 
dan has made it clear that he is not 
interested in di the West 
Bank with Israel. He turned respor- 
sibility for that over to the Patestine 
Liberation Organization in July. 

Likud and Labor both say they 
want to negotiate with Jordan and 
only “untainted” Palestinians who 
are not affiliated with the P.L.O, But 
because of the risk of getting killed, 
those unaffiliated with the P.L.O. do 
not dare speak for the Palestinians. 

The Likud's position is even less 
appealing to West Bank Arabs. When 
he opened the party's campaign on 
Tuesday, Mr. Shamir promised to 
work for talks with Egypt, Jordan 
and “the Palestinians” over the 
West Bank's future. But al the same 
time he reiterated that he would 
never give up the territories. 

The best the Palestinians could 
hope for if Mr. Shamir wins and is to 
be taken at his word is a greater 
level of independence than they now 
have, while still under at least nomi 
nal Israeli rule. Mr. Shamir and 
others call it “autonomy.” While 
Palestinians say they would wel- 
come that in the short run, for most 
of them it would only be a palliative, 
not a solution. δεν 

So, as one West Bank Palestinian 
writer said last week, no matter 
which party takes over the govern- 
ment at the end of the year, “noth- 
ing's going to be very easy for us." 


The Left’s Loss 
Liberation 
In Eclipse 


v 
Continued from page! + 1:." ᾽ 
spread like a rash across Arica. , 

Marxist apologists for revolution justified the ab- 
sence of freedom in Fidel Castro's Cuba by pointing to 
significant gains in literacy and health registered 
after his guerrillas swept to power in 1959. Yet in the 
mid-1970's, a series of insurrectionary upheavals irre- 
mediably discredited the Marxist liberationist cause. 
The most grisly occurred in Cambodia, where the 
triumphant Khmer Rouge launched a genocidal con- 
vulsion that claimed perhaps two million lives. Na- 
tionalism proved stronger than Communist solidarity 
in 1979 when the Vietnamese invaded Cambodia and 
drove the Khmer Rouge to the western fringes of the 
country. And in Ethiopia, Lt. Col. Mengistu Haile 
Mariam unleashed a sanguinary Communist purge, 
redoubling the determination of Eritrean guerrillas 
fighting for the independence of their province. 

Iqbal Ahmed, a Pakistani authority on liberation 
struggles, observed that several of these upheavals 
demonstrated that “no revolution can be viable or 
even survive without having established organic link- 
ages with at least a significant portion of the popula- 
tion." The seizure of power by “armed minorities," he 
said, leads to “left-wing Bonapartism that is no better 
than right-wing Bonapartism.” 

“If they assume power,” said Mr. Ahmed, “‘they 
have no alternative but to become repressive and ulti- 
mately fascist.” 

The most dramatic instance of Marxist revolu- 
lionaries overreaching themselves occurred in April 
1978, when the tiny, faction-plagued Afghan Commu- 
nist Party violently took over in Kabul. Twenty 
months fater, the Soviet Union invaded the roiled na- 
tion, murdered one, Communist president and im- 
posed another. But instead of bringing order to Af- 
ghanistan, the Russtan invasion gave birth to the big- 
gest and most successful anti-Communist uprising 
ever, Now, with the Soviets withdrawing, the uneasy 
Afghan resistance coahtion will have to show that it 
can bury deep tribal rivalries and avoid an even more 
chaotic brand of tyranny should it sweep into Kabul. 


Abandoned by Moscow 


Afghanistan, in the words of a French diplomat, 
has been ‘an ideological mortal blow" to the Marxist- 
inspired ideal of revolution in the third world. The 
Soviet willingness to abandon its Communist clients 
in Afghanistan, moreover, could turn out to be almost 
as damaging as the opprobrium Moscow suffered 
from invading the Islamic nation. Elsewhere in the 
third world, Marxist-oriented soldiers and politicians 
have been served notice that they cannot rely on Mos- 
cow to keep them in power. Mikhail S. Gorbachev's 
zeal for resolving regional conflicts already has Ango- 
ja's leaders worried that some 50,000 Cuban troops 
may be pulled out too quickly. The shaky Marxist 
Government in Luanda confronts Jonas Savimbi's 
well-organized Unita guerrilla movement, which is 
supported by South Africa and the United States. 

However, the travails af the American-backed 
contra guerrillas in Nicaragua underscore the dilem- 
mas of sponsoring — or creating — anti-Communist 
insurgencies. The Soviet disengagement from the 
third world is only a limited operation, as its contin- 
ued arming of Nicaragua demonstrates. From the 
Philippines to El Salvador, gun-toting Marxist ideo- 
logues continue to wreak havoc, while in western 
Cambodia the ghoulish Khmer Rouge is poised to 
make a bid to return to Phnom Penh should the occu- 
pying Vietnamese ultsmately withdraw. 

As China and the Soviet Union have entered a 
period of ideological self-doubt, the fragmented camp 
of would-be revolutionaries has had to improvise. In 
South Africa and Namibia, black independence move- 
ments mix mternational diplomatic pressure with a 
minimal “armed struggle.” 

The most navel evalution has been the eclipse of 
the Palestine Liberation Organization's fitful terror- 
ism by stone-throwing youths in me occupied West 
Bank and Gaza Strip, who have sustained an astonish- 
ing nine-month uprising. They have revised Mao Ze- 
dong's cold-blooded axiom that power grows from the 
barrel of a gun. For many others, though, the gun ap- 
pears to remain the preferred route to “liberation.” 
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Title to a Piece of the North 
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ALBERTA 


Canada Tries to Make Restitution to Its Own 


By JOHN F. BURNS 


TORONTO 

OSTERS of the tiny Eskimo seulement of Grise 

Fiord, the most northerly civilian community in 

Canada, show what an arresting spot it is in the 

noontime darkness of the Arctic winter, a string 

of lighted homes nestling between a towering rockface 

and a snow-biown shore. There are 85 people living there 

now, but when Larry Audlaluk’s parents were chosen to 

help establish a community on the fiord in the winter of 
1953, they had little inclination to celebrate. 

The Government wanted a hamiet on Ellesmere Is- 
land, 2,000 miles north of Montreal, to reaffirm its sover- 
eignty in the far north. But when a Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police vessel deposited the three Eskimo fami- 
hes who had agreed to come here from northern Quebec, 
they had to spend their first two winters in tents of buf- 
falo hide, surviving temperatures as low as 50 degrees | 
below zero. “We call ourselves exiled people," Mr. Aud- 
laiuk told a visitor last month at the wood-frame house 
that he occupies with his wife and three children. 

For Mr. Audialuk, his family and the other nearly 
40,000 Indians, Eskimos and people of mixed ancestry 
who live in Canada's Arctic regions, last week brought a 
major shift away from the paternalism that has charac- 
terized the Government's stewardship of its vast ter- 
rains in the far north. Outside an Indian meeting house 
on the shores of Great Slave Lake in the Northwest Terri- 
tories, Prime Minister Brian Mulroney signed one of a 
Series of agreements that will give the indigenous peo- 
ples who live in the region title to 260,000 square miles of 
land, an area the size of Texas. In addition, the Govern- 
ment has promised nearly $1 billion in cash and a voice 
in the development of an additional 1.1 million square 
miles of the north, amounting to ἃ third of the country. 

The Government's moves are part of an effort to 
staunch the bad blood that has infected relations between 
the people who have inhabited the north for thousands of 
years and the white men who began arriving with cross 
and rifle in the 17th century. From the outset, the Euro- 
pean pioneers here saw themselves as civilizers. And 
while they brought with them education, medicine and 
technologies that were welcomed, the new society they 
built fatally undermined the existing cultures, without 
equipping Indians and Eskimos to prosper in tne new mi- 
teu. 

Nor did many of the new northerners appreciate 


what the original occupants of the fand had accomplished 
in one of the most inhospitable regions on earth. The Es- 
kimos had built communities along the northern edge of 
the Northwest Passage before Charles I lost the English 
Civil War, but when Adm. John Franklin explored the 
passage 200 years later, he was celebrated in London as 
its discoverer. That the indignities still burn was mani- 
fest last week at the ceremony with Mr. Mulroney. "“Ex- 
plorers you cali great men,’’ said William Erasmus, 
president of the Dene nation, a group of Indian bands that 
live along the Mackenzie River in the westernmost part 
of the Northwest Territories, ‘were helpless. They were 
like lost children, and it was our people who took care of 
them.” 


Jobs, Homes and Snowmobiles 


The struggle for a new dignity is likely to be pro- 
tracted. Unable to compete on equa! terms, and outnum- 
bered in both the Northwest Territories and the Yukon, 
two territories where slightly fewer than half the 80,000 
residents are Indian, Eskimo or of mixed ancestry, many 
of the original inhabitants have fallen on hard times. 
Rates οἱ suicide, alcoholism, iltit- 
eracy and venereal disease are the 
highest in Canada. In communities 
like Resolute Bay, the hub of activity 
in the Arctic islands, social workers 
tell harrowing tales of the wife-beat- 
ing that is rife in the town. 

Part of the problem in building 
for the future lies in differing per- 
spectives. Many of the Canadians 
who come from the southern regions 
resent the special Government pro- 
grams for Indians and Eskimos. 
These include priority in appoint- 
ments to Government jobs, Govern- 
ment-built homes at virtually no cost, 
interest-free loans for equipment like 
snowmobiles and boats, and exemp- 
tions from hunting restrictions and 
taxes. And now that the Government 


is handing over title to some of the ῷ 

richest land, disgruntlement among Burma. 

the newer settlers are common. “If Representative Stephen J. Solarz 
they want things as they were, let Demecrat of Brooklyn, 


them have it — no schools, no doctors 
and certainly no snowmobiles,” said 
a pilot who regularly flies his bush 


Verbatim: New Era in Burma 


* There is wall-to-wall support for the ‘i Bn 
establishment of genuine multiparty a: 
in Burma. The Government there ae Cee, 
completely unraveled. We are at the dawn of a 
new era, and it is very muchin the interest ofthe ἢ 
United States to make it as clear as possible,as Ὁ 
quickly as possible, that we are strongly on the 

side of democracy rather than dictatorship in 


after a visit to Burma last weekend. 


plane to the Arctic's remotest communities. 

The situation ai Grise Fiord could serve as a meta- 
phor for the wider rifts. When the Government moved 
the Audlaluks from Port Harrison, Quebec, it asserted 
that it was doing them a favor, taking them from an area 
where fishing and hunting had declined to near-starva- 
tion levels to a part of the Arctic where walrus and seals 
and polar bears were plentiful. But people who had lived 
for generations in the sub-Arctic were accustamed to 
eating fish and game birds, not walrus and seals, and the 
separation from their tight-knit community was hard to 
bear. Nearly 40 years later, some of the Eskimos have 
accepted a Governmment offer to move them back to 
Quebec, and the community has posted a claim for $8 
million in compensation. 

The Government is resisting, and the 34-year- 
Audialuk, the informal leader” of the community, Mi 
among those pressing the claim. On the matter of his 
family’s “exile,” he is uncompromising. “The things we 
are asking for are not unreasonable,” he said. ‘My par- 
ents were treated unfairly, and I think it's only proper 
that the Government should set things right.” te 


ΕἾΧΕ, 


Tas) Sump. 
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By BILL KELLER 


YEREVAN, U.S.S.R. 

NE balmy evening several days ago on the 

plaza outside the city opera house, a group 

| of Armenians were playing Yerevan's 

favorite guessing game: What if Armenia 

broke off from the Soviet Union and declared its inde- 
pendence?.. 5 A 

One man argued that this would be suicide. Arme- 

Nia ἰδ ἃ Christian istand semi-surrounded by Mos- 

lims, including the historically hostile Turks. Alone, 


: Armenia would perish, he said: But look at Israel, re- 


torted a-university student. A-few million Jews in a 
568 of Arabs, but strong and free. Armenia can do the 
same. This won a murmur of approval. 

The bold talk of independence is probably academ- 
ic, at least for now. Mikhail S. Gorbachev is not eager 


- to preside over the dissolution of the Soviet empire. 
‘But the analogy between Armenia and Israel is not a 


bad Starting poirit for understanding this most trou- 
blesome of Mr. Gorbachev’s-domestic hot spots. The 
southern Caucasus Mountains region of the Soviet 


‘+ Union; where Armenia and neighboring Azerbaijan 


have been at loggerheads since February over a 
piece of territory both peoples claim as their ancient 


- birthright, is, in a sense, his Middle East. 


The Soviet leader has many restive ethnic mi- 
nority groups to contend with — in the Baltics, in 
Soviet Central Asia, in the Ukraine, not to mention ἃ 
growing nationalist movement among the shrinking 
Russian majority. The Armenians and Azerbaijanis 


. too are increasingly intent on preserving their cul- 


tures from dilution, on protecting their environment, 
on increasing control over their economic affairs. 


vam and Acceptable Nationalism 
δ" While This much Mr. Gorbachev appears to view as ac- 


vould wel. 


᾿ς for any 


ONE 


PMuative, 


tt 
San 


ceptable, even healthy. In the Baltic republics, the 
Soviet leader seems inclined to tolerate an unusual 


., degree of nationalism. He evidently hopes that these 
’ republics, where the European traditions have 


proven a fertile ground for market-oriented experi- 
ments, will use their new freedom to help rescue the 
Soviet economy, But in Armenia and Azerbaijan, 


"+ judging by recent visits to both republics, Mr. Gorba- 


_ chev faces two hereditary enemies whose ancient 


grievances and mistrust seem largely immune to the 
homogenizing efforts of Soviet power. 

As in the Middle East, the unrest in the southern 
Caucasus is only superficially about a piece of land, 


- the mountainous region called Nagorno-Karabakh, 
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Gorbachev’s Middle East 


| : ᾿ Armenia and Its Neighbors Only Diverge 


Reuter» 


Soldiers fatally wounded a demonstrator during a strike in Yerevan, Armenia, that shut down the main 


populated primarily by Armenians but surrounded 
airport; rally in Yerevan last spring (left). 


and governed by Azerbaijan. Moscow ruled in July 
ice - *[- that the territory would remain under Azerbaijani 


control, but with economic and culturat concessions 


τὸ the Armenian majority and a Moscow emissary 


"“ overseeing: the enclave. Armenians are continuing 
“their campaign to annex the territory to Armenia. 


In fact, Nagorno-Karabakh seems to be a symptom 


” of a more intractable dispute, rooted in how these 


les see themselves and each other. 


ike the Israelis, the Armenians are united by’a “_“.: 


vivid'sense of victimization, stemming from the'1915-- 


Turkish. massacre-of'1.5' million Armenians. Arme- - 


nians are brought up on this story of genocide, and 
-have a feeling ‘of being surrounded by actual or 
potential énemies — the Islamic Azerbaijan, Iran 


‘+ and Turkey. This was reinforced in February by an 


anti-Armenian pogrom in the Azerbaijani city of 
Sumeait that left 32 people dead. 

Like the Israelis, the Armenians have an ancient 
religion; the Armenian Orthodox Christian Church, 


ἐν τ that is a binding social force even for Armenians who 
> are not especially religious. They have a worldwide 
‘diaspora tliat looks to Armenia as the homeland. Of 


του ‘the Soviet Union’s 15 republics, Armenia remains the 


most ethnically homogeneous, with more than 90 per- 
.cent.of its population Armenian. Armenians else- 
where often marry people of other nationalities and 


τας assimilate, but in their own republic there is little in- 


termarriage. They are hunkered together against a 
hostile force they describe as ‘“‘pan-Turkism.” 

The dispute over Nagorno-Karabakh has driven 
the Armenians closer together and created a bitter 
disenchantment with Moscow, complicating matters 
for Mr. Gorbachev. 

The Azerbaijanis, too, have resisted the Russifying 
influences of Moscow more than most minority 
groups. According to the 1979 census, 98 percent of 
Azeris, the dominant ethnic group and cousins of the 
Turks, consider Azeri their first language. They are 
Shiite Mostims and it is generally believed that reli- 
gious feeling runs high, despite an aggressive anti- 
religious campaign by the Communist Party. 


A Polarizing Process 

Azerbaijanis in Baku and Sumgait talk of Arme- 
nians with poorly disguised suspicion and resent- 
ment. They contend that the Armenian campaign to 
annex Nagomo-Karabakh is part of a relentless urge 
to rebuild “greater Armenia,” the ancient territory 
that included parts of what are now Turkey and Iran. 
They believe (hat Armenians and their supporters in 
the Moscow intelligentsia wield undue influence. 


Soviet census data show that a polarizing process 
has been going on for decades, and the dispute over 
Nagorno-Karabakh has accelerated it. Since Febru- 
ary, thousands of Armenians have fied Azerbaijan, 
crossing paths with Azerbaijanis migrating back. 

, _ Mr. Gorbachev's approach so far has been 10 ap- 

. Point new leaders in the region, to promise expensive 
new projects, and to appeal for reason and compro- 
mise, with a tone of exasperation. But reason and 
compromise seem outweighed by bitterness and 
blame, exchanged with an ugly symmetry. In Baku, 
two teen-agers were caught splashing gasoline on the 
Armenian Orthodox Church building. In Yerevan, 
Azerbaijanis have reported numerous cases of arson 
and threats. In Sumgait, Azerbaijanis insist that the 
riots were deliberately provoked by Armenian 
provocateurs to make the Azerbaijanis look bad. In 
Yerevan, Armenians claim that Azerbaijanis have 
set fire to their own homes to discredit Armenia. 

“We are Eastern people, the Armenians and Azer- 
baijanis," said an editor at the Armenian official 
press agency, Armenpress. ‘Emotional people, in- 
clined toward panic and rumors. Speaking realisti- 
cally, it will be generations before relations are 
really normal again.” 


Impasse Over Renewing Leases 


As Manila Resists, the U.S. Looks 


At a Depleted Network of Bases 


linue to use the bases under the existing 


seized power in 1969, he considered .the 


By BERNARD E. TRAINOR lease, a State Department official said last. | American presence an affront to Libya and 
week. But Manila rejected the offer, asking = ordered the Americans out. 
WASHINGTON instead that the annual aid be set at $1.2 bil- The installations in the Philippines are 


the Philippines over the American 

bases there reflects a growing prob- 
lem for the American military around the 
world. . 

The United States began acquiring larger 
numbers of overseas military bases in the 
early 1900's. But it was not until after World 
War II that successive American Adminis- 
trations made the acquisition and mainte- 
nance of such bases a priority. The motive 
was lo provide staging areas for air, land 
and sea forces to contain the military power 
of the Soviet Union and its allies. 

In 1947 the United States had 450 bases 


HE difficulty the United States is 
having in reaching agreement with 


lion. 

Administration officials say publicly that 
they are optimistic an agreement will be 
reached. 

But some officials say privately that a 
prowing sense of nationalism in the Philip- 
pines, and resentment toward the United 
States, may be a greater stumbling block to 
the talks than the amount of aid. 

“Many Filipinos want to cut the umbilical 
cord to the United States and bid us fare- 
well,” said one admirat familiar with the ne- 
gotiations. 

Links in a Chain 


The Philippine installations are part of a 


used to support operations in the Western 

Pacific and the Indian Ocean. Subic Bay is 

the Navy's principal repair and supply in- 

Stallation for its fleet in Asia, and the Navy 

also conducts antisubmarine patrols and in- 

hee gathering operations from the 
se. 

Clark Air Base is the home of the 13th Air 
Force and serves both as a staging point for 
airlift operations and as an air-combat 
training base. 

Navy and Air Force officers say that both 
bases are important to the United States but 
that alternatives are available if an agree- 
ment is not reached and the Filipinos ask the 
United States to leave. 


» 
᾿ around the world. But in the last 20 years, chain of bases that the United States has Alternate sites could be established in 
political changes abroad and economic con- = maintained in the Pacific since the early _ such places as Guam, Saipan and Palau, and 
straints at home have caused the United days of the Cold War. some operations could be transferred to 
en States to scale back bases overseas. The northern anchor is in Japan, with a —_— Japan and Australia, military experts say. 
i Today, the Pentagon says, fewer than 120 _link on the Asian mainiand in South Korea. But there are drawbacks. One is cost. An- 
such bases are used by the United States. The chain extends through Okinawa in the _ other is the time necessary 10 construct new 
Η Spain recently decided to oust an Amer- Ryukyu Islands to the Philippines. Taiwan installations. 
ican Air Force squadron from an air base in and Thailand provided additional links in the In addition, coverage of the important sea 
its territory, and Greece is demanding that chain until the end of the Vietnam War. tanes in the South China Sea would be more 
the United States close down a military sup- American military experts say the loss of _ difficult from other locations. 
port installation on the outskirts of Athens. the installations in Thailand and Taiwan in- Defense and State Department officials 
cv Negotiations with the Greeks over base = creased the importance of the Philippine _say it is in the interest of both countries to 
ma rights became deadlocked over this issue bases, particularly in light of the naval and retain American use of the bases. 
last week. But American officials say that air base the Soviets have established at the The United States military is one of the 
(ἃ the impasse there is not as serious as the one former American installation al Cam Ranh largest employers in the Philippines, with a 
e in the Philippines, Bay in Vietnam. $96 million payroll, and the bases contribute 
the American and Filipino officials are trying Many American overseas bases became to the Philippine economy as well. A half-bil- 
᾿ ; to renegotiate the terms for the final two unnecessary over the years as a result of __ lion dollars is spent annually for local sup- 
as 5 years of a 25-year lease on two bases and changes in military technology. port and services, and 2.5 percent of the 
at " several smaller installations. The talks are But the United States was also ousted Philippine gross national product is credited 
: considered a prelude to further talks on the from some of them as the result of growing to American military spending, 


: Opponents 


ts of American bases in the Philippines marching in Manila in 


Agence France-Presse 
June. 


bases’ future when the lease expires in 1991. 
The United States offered to double its 

yearly fee of $180 million as part of a $489 

million annual aid package for rights to con- 


nationalism. 

One of the most important American 
bases in the Mediterranean was Wheelus Air 
Base in Libya. When Muammar el-Qaddafi 


But some American officials say that the 
growing nationalism 8, Filipinos 
makes it doubtful that the United States will 
have use of the bases after 1991. 
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When Minutes Matter 
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Orbital ᾿ 
module 


How a Soviet Capsule 
Became Stuck in Space 


A Soviet and an Afghan 
astronaut were siranded in space 
last week when a malfunctioning 
navigation system interfered with 
the split-second calculations 
required for a successful landing. 
On the third attempt, the Soyuz 
TM-5 capsule touched down 
Safely in the Soviet Republic ot 
Kazakhstan, leaving Soviet and 
American scientists to 
reconstruct the sequence of 
errors that led to a harrowing 25 
hours. 


Tuesday. 2:55 A.M. 

(Moscow time). The capsule leaves 
the orbiting Mir space station and 
heads for Earth with enough arr to 
last for 48 hours 


3:35 A.M. As planned. the capsule 
jettsons the compartment contaming 
radar, latches and other equipment 
necessary for redoching wiih Mir, 
Now there is no way for the capsule 
{o return to the space station 


5:30 A.M. The astronauts try to fire 
the deceleration engine to slow the 
craft for the 40-minute maneuver that 
willlead to a scheduled landing at 
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Descent 
module 


about 6 10 A.M For the capsule lo 
touch down in the Soviet Union, it 
must begin re-entry at a point over 
the South Atlantic. 


To insure that the craft is in the 
proper position, the onboard 
navigation computer must calculate 
where the horizons. This is done 
with intrared detectors that sense the 
difference between the heat Irom the 
Earth and the cold of space. 

Usually, the beginning of the 
maneuver is attempted in daylight. 
Because of the time οἵ year, however, 
the procedure must commence while 
the craft ts still on the dark side of the 
Earth. This may have caused a couple 
of problems for the Soviel craft. At 
night, the horizon line appears 
tuzzier to the detectors, making the 
calculations more difficult. 
Furthermore, this particular 
navigation computer has never 
belore been asked to make horizon 


Rendering hy istvanG Venutia 


readings at mght. 

Because of glare or reflected light 
from the sun, which is setting behind 
the craft, the computer receives 
ambiguous information from the 
horizon sensors. It has been only 8 or 
10 minutes since the craft entered 
the region of darkness. This recent 
transition apparently contributes to 
the computer's contusion. Unsure 
whether the craft is in the right 
Position for landing. the computer 
rejects the data and vetoes the tiring 
of the engine. 

Had it been daylight, the 
astronauts could have looked out 8 
window to check their orientation, 
deciding whether or not to proceed 
with the landing. 


5:37 A.M. Seven minutes later, the 
navigation system apparently adjusts 
to the darkness. The computer 
accepts the readings from the 
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horizon sensors. Since the 
astronauts have not cleared the 
compuler, the earlier “fire” order is 
suilin place. With the veto removed, 
the computer automatically ignites 
the engine Gut now itis toolate The 
trajectory, which had been 
calculated for re-entry seven minutes 
earlier, would now cause the craft to 
touch down in northern Manchuria, 
80 the landing is aborted. 


8:30 A.M. After two 90-minute 
orbits around the Earth, the craft 
attempts another landing. The 
engine fires. But for unknown 
reasons, a backup computer takes 
control and uses a maneuver plan left 
over from three months earlier when 
the ship arrived al Mir The engine 


Saute James Ε. Oberg 


burns for six seconds and then shuts 
down. The commander reignites the 
engine but about a minute later the 
computer turns it off again, possinty 
because of a repeat of the earker 
problem with the sensors 

4 230-second engine burn ts 
required to mave the στα into the 
correct landing path The problem 
could have been worse. ti the engine 
had burned another minute, the 
capsule might have grazed the 
atmosphere. This could have caused’ 
the Soyuz to burn. 


Wednesday, 4:10 A.ML Re-entry is 
attempted once again. The craft 
Jands successtully at 450 A.M. 
Soviet officials are lett to 
contemplate the fact that, 1f the 
mission had been delayed a month, 
the landing could have begun in 
daylight. The astronauts would not 
have been at the mercy ot the 
computer. EORGE JOHNSON 


A Cycle of Calamity 


Once More, the Earth 


Visits Disaster on the. 
‘Plains of Bangladesh 


By MALCOLM W. BROWNE 


PRAWLING across a vast delta 
where three of the world’s great 
tivers meet, Bangladesh is the 
drainpipe of Central Asia. in bounti- 

ful times, the rich alluvial silt that covers 
most of the country yields as many as three 
tice crops a year. But when the drainpipe 
overflows, as it did two weeks ago, Bangla- 
desh becomes a land reminiscent of Brue- 
gel's visions of triumphant death. 

In a 10-day period of torrential monsoon 

-rain that ended last week, more than 22 
inches fell in some regions, and rainfall 
throughout the country was twice as much as. 
normal for such a period. When the rain fi- 
nally let up, 50 of the country's 64 administra- 
tive districts lay under a sheet of water that 
covered roads to depths of up to eight feet. 

Governments and relief organizations 
throughout the world hastened to send food 
and medicine, but as usual in such disasters, 
most of Bangladesh's 110 million inhabitants 
were isolated by the flood and beyond im- 
mediate help. 

Hundreds died when the Brahmaputra, 
Ganges and Meghna -Rivers overflowed. 
When the bacteria-laden water began to sub- 
side last week, germinating intestinal dis- 
eases lingered, tainting wells, rice paddies 
and streams, Water-borne illness is a princi- 
pal cause of Bangladesh's 12 percent infant 
mortality rate. 

For the people of long-suffering Bengal. 
disaster mever seems to end. Though this 
year's floods were particularly destructive in 


the region, some flooding occurs nearly 
every year, shifting land, dispossessing 
farmers and spreading disease. 

Since the bloody birth of Bangladesh in 
1971, some of the nation’s leaders have 
blamed India, their one-time ally, for contrib- 
uting to both floods and droughts. India and 
Bangladesh have often been at odds over the 
equitable division of water from the Brah- 
maputra, the Ganges and other rivers on 
which both countries depend. Bangladesh of- 
ficials have accused India of disrupting the 
flow with its dams, and of worsening the silt- 
ing problem by permitting extensive defore- 
station of regions drained by the rivers. 


Long, Slow Flooding 


This year, although the overflowing of 
rivers onginating in india, Nepal and Tibet 
apparently exacerbated matters, climatolo- 
gists believe that the main cause of the disas- 
ter was rain m Bangladesh 1156][. Aside from 
the tea-growing hill country in the northeast, 
Bangladesh is as flat as a hoard and only a 
few feet above sea level. In hard rains, the 
shallow, sluggish rivers quickly overflow. 
Once inundated, the countryside takes weeks 
to drain. 

The underlying problem is Bangladesh's 
yearly exposure to the southwest monsoon. 
As climatologists explain it, the monsoon af- 
fecting South Asia pivots around western 
China, where the sun warms the ground and 
the ground warms a rising column of air. 
This mass of rising air sucks in cooler air 
from the oceans, notably the Bay of Bengal, 
creating sea breezes in coastal areas. 

As the moisture-filled air from the sea 


Victims of flooding in Bangladesh wading toward a refugee camp in Dhaka last week. 


moves inland, it is warmed and pulled into 
the rising column. When the column reaches 
the cold air at high altitude, the moisture con- 
denses. The rain is especially likely to begin 
over land that rises abruptly from a plain. 
This year, the rain was torrential where the 
Bangladesh highlands rise above the flat rice 
and jure fields. ‘ 

No one knows why monsoon rains and the 
cyclonic storms that sometimes accompany 
them are destructive in som2 years and mild 
in others. But climatologists have a growing 
suspicion that “active monsoons like the 
one Bangladesh has just been through are 
closely related to a phenomenon experts call 
the ΕἸ Nifio-Southern Oscillation. 

Every few years, the surface water off the 
west coast of South America becomes 
warmer than usual, heating the air above it 
and disturbing circulation patterns in the at- 
mosphere throughout the world. During a 
typical El Nifio event, normally rainy regions 
are sometimes stricken by droughts, and nor- 
mally parched areas are drenched. In 1982- 
43, the world experienced the most severe Εἰ 
Nifio event on record, which damaged crops 
and fishing industries in regions as widely 
separated as New Zealand, California and Af- 
rica. Scientists believe 1 also perturbed car- 
bon dioxide and ozone concentrations and 
may even have slightly stowed the Earth's 
rotation on its axis. 

Oddly enough, however, the years when ΕἸ 
Nino activity peaks seem to correspond to 
those in which the monsoon season in Bangla- 
desh is mild, and vice versa. The most recent 
El Nifto event ended last March, and some 
experts believe that this might have been 
taken as a sign that the monsoon in Bangla- 
desh this summer would be severe. 

No one yet knows what the connection be- 
tween ΕἸ Nifio and the monsoon may be. Nor 
Is anyone sure that being able to predict bad 
weather would really help Bangladesh much. 
The country's impoverished masses have no- 
where to ΡΟ, much as the many Bangladeshis 
who would like to emigrate to Pakistan or 
India. Flood contro] measures in a country 
that is mostly a big flood plain are limited. 

“At any rate,"’ a public health official in 
Dhaka once said, ‘the monsoon helps to as- 
sure our supply of the one commodity in 
which we are rich: misfortune.” 
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The Problem: Predictability 


In Computer Behavior, 
Elements of Chaos 


By JOHN MARKOFF 


5. computer systems continue to 
grow more complex, scientists 
are finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to accurately predict their 

behavior. 

Researchers are now concerned that 
the labyrinthine networks of computers 
that control everything from the most ad- 
vanced weapons systems to the stock mar- 
ket may act unexpectedly — and with pos- 
sibly catastrophic results. 

Recently, for example, computer de- 
signers at TRW, the weapons manufactur- 
er, were surprised to find that a large com- 
puter network they had strung together in 
Europe was exhibiting strange, unpredict- 
able behavior. On close examination the 
engineers discovered nothing wrong with 
the design of the system, which linked to- 
gether hundreds of computers as part of a 
military data communications network. 

The engineers now suspect that they 
were confronted with the mathematical 
concept called chaos, a natural phenome- 
non that leads to turbulence in rapidly 
moving water or in the atmosphere. 

In the past. some scientists have wor- 
ried that mankind is in danger of con- 
structing computer systems so complex 
that humans can no longer completely un- 
derstand how they function. Still, it was 
generally assumed that in principle, if not 
in practice, it should be possible to predict 
a system's every move. But if a computer 
network is. like the weather, subject to 
chaos, then there will always be a danger 
of constructing systems that elude the con- 
tro) of their inventors. 

A group of scientists at the Xerox Palo 
Alto Research Center in California re- 
cently conducted a series af experiments 
that indicate that large aggregations of 
connected computers can exhibit unpre- 
dictably wild oscillations and unstable 
behavior. The research offers new insights 
inta the behavior af the immense data net- 
works that are blanketing the planet. 


Computational Ecology 


“We are witnessing the spread of a 
computational membrane across vast 
areas of the Earth, and this is radically 
changing the way we use and think about 
computers,” said Bermardo Huberman, 
one of the Xerox researchers experiment- 
ing with complex computer networks. 

Because of advances in software and 
hardware design, it is now possible to 
make networks of immense complexity. 
Oifficult problems can be broken into 
pieces and distributed throughout the sys- 
tem, as though it were one giant computer. 
Dr. Huberman and his associates suggest 
that, like any society, these “computa- 
tional ecologies” might spontaneously ex- 
hibit behavior markedly different from 
that of their individual components. 

By themselves computers are highly 
structured and disciplined machines, 
analogous to blindingly fast collections of 
cogs and gears. The Nerox researchers 
hote, however, thal networks of computers 
tack a central controller, a powerful over- 
seer that would insure that the machines 
work in lockstep fashion, as gears in an 
even larger machine. Because of this loose 
configuration, each individual machine 
must often make decisions based on in- 
complete knowledge about what the rest of 
the system is doing. 

A machine working on a small piece of 
@ problem might make a decision based on 


THIS \ 


AS 


the best available knowledge. But by the 
time its instructions reached their destina- 
tion — another computer in the network — 
they might be obsolete. Then the receiving 
computer would have to base ifs decision 
on stale information. 

To test their theories, the Xerox re- 
sea rchers created an experimental system 
in which programs running on individual 
computers act like “agents” in a simu- 
lated economy. The agents were given a 
“currency and were permitted to bid 
against each other for the “resources" — 
or computer time — needed to perform - 
various tasks. The researchers found that 
the slightest perturbation of the system — 
a delayed string of data, for example -- 
would create wild and unpredictable varia- 
lions in the outcome of the calculation. Dr. 
Huberman likens the unstable situation to 
a ball set on a knife-edge ridge. The slight- 
est push in either direction creates 
dramatically different results, 


To overcome these instabilities, the 
Xerox researchers attempted to build a 
kind of rudimentary intelligence into their 
agents, giving them the ability ta monitor 
the network and change their own behav. 
ior to offset computational chaos. But in- 


_ Stead of creating a more stuble system, 


even wilder oscillations ensued. 


Alan Perlis, a Yale computer scientist 
Suggests that the chaos problem lies in the 
inevitable disparity between the real world 
and the models used to simulate it. Even 
the finest computer simulation is only an 
approximation, At some point that cannot 
be determined in advance, the discrepan- 
cies between reality and the computer's 
simplified world view will tead toa chaotic 
breakdown. The only way we can improve 
our systems, he said, is te be Prepared to 
continually redesign them when they fail - 
ree, bare certainly will, 

neers designing the St ic’ 
fense Initiative missile tytn, Sheen 


be based on thousands of independent sen- ᾿ 


Sors, computers and weapons gui 
controls spread around ihe oe ee 


face these problems to insure that the net- 


work functions in a predictable manner. 
Designers hoping to modernize the 
stock market by adding high-tech controls 
must ask themselves a disturbing ques- 
Gon: Are they building in Safeguards or 


ony greasing the skids for the next wild os. 
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Artists — Arab 
And Jew — Find 
‘The Palestinian 
‘Uprising an 
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Uneasy Subject 


OWLY, TENTATIVELY, 

painfully, the Palestinian 

uprising is finding its way 

into art in Israel Pop sing- 

ers, painters and craftspeo- 
‘ple — both Arabs and Jews — say 
they simply can’t separate their an- 
guish from their work. 

For Palestinians, the art tends to 
glorify the uprising and honor. the 
participants as heroes — or martyrs. 
In contrast, Jewish artists are offer- 
ing mournful expressions of regret 
over their nation’s handling of the 
uprising. 

.Affected are recent popular songs, 
paintings and sculpture, among other 
art forms. One recent ballad by a 
well-known Jewish rock singer who 


lamented Israel's handling of the up-. 


tising was banned from the Israeli 
Army radio network. An exhibition of 
portraits of 100 Palestinians killed 
during the uprising caused both a 
public stir and. private anguish 
among some of {πε artists, both Arab 
and Jew. . 

As the uprising continues ‘through 
its ninth month — as the Palestinians 
continue to throw rocks and Molotov 
cocktails at the Israelis, who respond 
with bullets of rubber or metal — 
both Arab and Jewish artists are find- 
ing that the Government and much of 


. the Israeli public would: be happier if 


artists and performers simply left 
the subject alone. ᾿ 

“We liked you the way you "were 
before, but now you've gone over to 
the other side that says things,” the 
Jewish pop singer Sy Hyman said her 
fans have begun telling her since she 
released her recent single ‘Shooting 
and Crying.” This painful’ rock 18- 
ment includes lyrics like: “When did 
we learn how. to bury people alive- 


- 2/ Wheli did we forget that our chil- 


When her ballad began to be played 
on the radio, Israelis hurled insults 
‘and curses at her. Some have shouted 
such phrases as ‘You sleep with Ar- 
abs," she said. One man telephoned 
an army radio disk jockey who 
played her song and, on the air, told 
him the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation “should slaughter you and the 
person who sang this song.’ The net- 
work subsequently banned the song 
altogether and mailed back the pro- 
motional copies they'd been sent. 

When that happened, back in 
March, “1 was sad that I was alone,” 
Ms. Hyman said. ‘‘The other singers, 
they're afraid, afraid not to be popu- 
lar, afraid to lose audience.” 


Across the line separating Israel 
from the occupied West Bank, Mus- 
tasa al-Kurd, the West Bank’s best- 
known Palestinian pop singer, said he 
too has a ‘hard time separating the 
uprising from his art. “An artist has to 
relate the feelings, problems, joys and 
sensations of his people," he ex- 
plained. 

Mr. Kurd mixes traditional Arab 
song with modern Western tones. His 
latest album, '’The Children of Pales- 
tine,” released about three months 
ago, includes songs with lyrics such 
as: “From the top of the minarets | 
will call people; we will have hope,” 
and My loved ones walked a journey 
from the top of the Mount of Olives 
down to the Villa del Rosa" in Jerusa- 
lem’s Old City — an allusion, he said, 
both to Christ's journey and the 
hoped-for trip of the Palestinian peo- 
ple back to Jerusalem. Allusion is the 
most Mr. Kurd is willing to dare; his 
fear is not epithets, missed air play or 
loneliness. It’s prison. 

“The intifada is a very, very dan- 
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Works in the exhibition of 100 portraits of Palestinians who have been killed since the uprising began nine months ago 
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ing black prayer beads between his 
fingers as he spoke in his studio- 
office. ‘When the words are too direct 
they become dangerous. The police 
say they are inciteful.”’ Intifada is the 
Arab word for the uprising. 

Almost every week, Israeli police 
seize hundreds and sometimes thou- 
sands of pre-recorded cassettes, the 
favored method of distributing Pales- 
linian popular music, saying they 
contain songs with inflammatory lyr- 
ics. Suhain Ail, another popular sing- 
er of traditional Arab music, was 
arrested earlier this year because his 
lyrics were deemed too direct. Now 
he 1s in jail. 

Although Israeli and Arab painters 
who have taken on the uprising as 
their subject have not run into trouble 
with the law, some of them are wor- 
ried about what friends and col- 
leagues will think of their work. 

An exhibition of oil, watercolor and 
chalk portraits of 100 Palestinians 
killed since the uprising began was 
hung in East Jerusalem's Hakawati 


The portraits in the show, which was 
organized by the League of Palestin- 
ian Artists, were made by 25 Palestin- 
ian and 8 Israeli artists from snap- 
shots of the deceased. 

The Israeli painter Yitzhak Livneh 
said he found the idea of taking part 
in the exhibition odd, since, “‘after all, 
we are at war with them. I have the 
feeling that I will encounter misun- 
derstanding from both sides. The Is- 
raeli will accuse me of cooperation 
while the Palestinian will see me as 
O.K. Yet I am neither.” 

He told the Israeli newspaper Ha- 
dashot: "1 tried to hurt myself while I 
was painting because | started feel- 
ing that 1 was feeling no pain. I really 
tried to create a long minute of pain.” 


The portraits ranged from angry to 
pathetically sad, from audacious to 
haunting. Some, by Palestinians, glori- 
fied the dead as martyrs and chose as 
backgrounds Palestinian flags or 
youths wielding slingshots. Those 
paintings summed up the overriding 


Palestinian view of the uprising: The 
uprising is a valorous moment in his- 
tory. 

The Israeli artists, by and large, 
simply painted or drew tragic faces, 
reflecting a common theme in the 
Jewish art: The uprising has been a 
tragedy for the Jewish people. 

Tzivi Geva, one of the Israeli art- 
ists represented, said he chose to take 
part in the show because “it seemed 
correct to me politically, and 1 was 
interested in battling with a very con- 
crete portrait.” Looking at the photo- 
graph of the dead man he was paint- 
ing, he thought to himself: ‘'What do I 
have in common with him? Actually 1 
have little in common with him. 1 
don't have a feeling for his specific 
death. I have a problem with the issue 
as a whole and with the fact that J 
belong to the side that kills."’ 

No creative artist who has used the 
theme of the uprising seems exempt 
from criticism. The Jewish cerami- 
cist Magdelena Hefetz created inter- 
pretations of homes the Israeli Army 
blew up in the West Bank village of 


Beita. The homes were destroyed 
when it was belicved that an Israeli 
Rirl who died during a hike through 
the village had been stoned to death 
by residents. It turned out that one of 
her Israeli escorts had shot her by 
accident. But by the time the facts 
became known the homes had al- 
ready been demolished. 

The glazed ceramic pieces, on dis- 
play in a Jerusalem gallery, don’t look 
at all like homes; they're innocuous- 
looking half-globes that sit on pedes- 
tals. It's impossible to know the sad 
episode they represent unless some- 
one explains it. Still, at least one re- 
viewer found objectionable the idea of 
using the Beita incident as an artistic 
subject. His review seemed to sum up 
the prevailing Israeli view on using 
the uprising as an inspiration for art. 

“ET can’t deny Hefetz's right to ex- 
press her feelings on any subject," 
wrote Meir Ronnen in The Jerusalem 
Post. “But mixing tragic human is- 
sues with the problems of making art 
always leaves me feeling uncomfort- 
able." [5] 
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On College Costs: A Presidential Idea 


Voters impatient with junk-food politics and 
eager for issues are finally being treated to some 
pure protein. The college loan plan outlined last 
week by Michael Dukakis promises to relieve the 
squeeze felt by middle-income families, and without 
shifting the burden to taxpayers. Ξ 

Just as important, the plan embodies a laudable 
view of the role of Government. It shows that public 

τ leaders can take responsibility for besetting social 
problems — using innovation and minimal interven- 
tion in the economy. 


The pressure to go to college has never been 
greater. But the cost has far outpaced the growth in 
family income since 1980. Government hasn't filled 
the gap. Adjusted for inflation, aid has fallen by 6 
percent and more is in loans, forcing more students 
and families to take on big debts. 

Washington could increase aid above the cur- 
rent $15 billion level, offering more grants to the 
poor and easing eligibility restrictions on subsidized 
loans. Or it could follow George Bush's preferred 
approach, providing special tax relief to those who 
save for college. 

In any case, in this era of Federal budget defi- 
cits, the money would have to come from other pro- 
grams or from other taxpayers. Who says college 
subsidies have priority over, say, Headstart or 
AIDS research? And who says middle-income tax- 
payers should be asked to subsidize the tuition of 
children in other middle-income families? 

Governor Dukakis’s solution: a system of 
generous loans for college, repaid from the lifetime 
incomes of the beneficiaries. Under this ‘‘pay-as- 
you-went’’ system, anyone could borrow for higher 


For Congress From 


New York City Democrats so outnumber Re- 
publicans that a victory in the Democratic primary 
usually means election. In four races for Congress 
in Thursday’s primary, voters will have even less 
choice than usual. 

One candidate is under criminal] investigation. 
A second has been convicted. A third was briefly 
jailed for disobeying a court order. Voters can send 


a powerful message by supporting candidates who ἢ 


have been neither burned nor singed. 
In the Bronx: Espada and Engel 


18th District: “Promising” and ‘‘idealistic” is 
what people called Robert Garcia when he was 
elected in 1978. He made his presence felt, propos- 
ing among other things “enterprise zones" to foster 
economic development in deprived areas. 

That presence has been tarnished by Mr. Gar- 
cia's proximity to the Wedtech scandal, which last 
month led to the conviction of his colleague, Mario 
Biaggi. Prosecutors are investigating Mr. Garcia's 
invoivement. But witnesses in the Wedtech trial of- 
fered troubling testimony about sizable gifts of 
money and jewelry made by Wedtech to Mr. Gar- 
cia's wife — payments that coincide with his helping 
the South Bronx company get Federal contracts. 

Whether or not these allegations lead to crimi- 
nal charges, they suggest a breach of House rules 
governing gifts. On advice of counsel, Mr. Garcia 
refuses to discuss the matter, except to proclaim his 
innocence. That may be a sound way to resist prose- 
cution. But silence is an unacceptable way to con- 
duct a re-election campaign. 

Two capable candidates vie to unseat Mr. Gar- 
cia. One, Ismael Betancourt Jr., is a well-spoken 
businessman with a Harvard business degree who 
has lost several campaigns for office; his campaign 
this year hasn't got off the ground. 

By comparison, Pedro Espada offers a substan- 
tial and promising record. The 34-year-old Mr. Es- 
pada is running an aggressive race, drawing on his 
experience as director of the South Bronx's Sound- 
view Health Center, which provides family-oriented 
care in a community short of quality health serv- 
ices. Mr. Espada is articulate, focused and knowl- 
edgeable about health and poverty. We endorse him. 

19th District: New York's Byzantine election 
laws make it nearly impossible to get off the ballot. 
Thus the name of Mario Biaggi will go before voters 
despite his resignation from Congress and his re- 
quest that his name be removed. He faces prison for 


education. Loans would be made by banks directly 
to students; the Federa] Government would assumé 
full responsibility for repayment. Washington would 
get all its money back through lifetime payroll de- 
ductions from the borrowers. 

Ballpark estimates suggest that a borrower of 
$16,000 would pay about four percentage points of 
income. Thus, a nurse earning $20,000 might owe 
$800. An architect earning $40,000 would pay twice 
as much. For fairness, the income base would be 
limited; the winner of a million dollar lottery would 
not pay an extra $40,000. High-income earners 
would be able to buy out of their obligations with sin- 
gle penalty payments. 

This plan contains notable advantages over 
conventional college loans. Collection would be as 
simple as Social Security deductions. Evasion 
would be extremely difficult. More important, bor- 
rowers would have less incentive to evade because 
payments would be tied to their ability to pay. 

Expensive private colleges would become.plau- 
sible alternatives for moderate-income students, 
freed from the prospect of crushing debts on 
graduation. Students who did borrow heavily would 
not be forced to make career choices under finan- 
cial pressure. 

There are loose ends. The actuarial caicula- 
tions needed ta make the system self-financing 
could prove tricky. Little thought has been given to 
the question of adjusting the tax surcharge to 
changing interest rates. But the conceptual triumph 
is clear: 

Government can make college affordable, and 
can do it without demanding sacrifice from non-. 
beneficiaries. No matter who wins the election, this 
idea is too good to pass up. 


New York 


convictions in the Wedtech case and unrelated 
charges of accepting illegal gratuities. 

Many constituents still have affection for him, 
but they would cheat themselves by casting senti- 
mental votes for him. If re-elected, Mr. Biaggi 
would merely resign again, leaving the choice of a 
successor up to the Bronx Democratic organization 
instead of the voters. 

The two men competing for the seat, Eliot 
Engel and Vincent Marchiselli, have fine records. 
Former Assemblyman Marchiselli is running a re- 
sponsible campaign. But we believe Mr. Engel, who 
gave up a safe Assembly seat to challenge Mr. 
Biaggi last spring, is the betrer choice. In his 12 
years in Albany, Mr. Engel has combined vision 
with energy and persistence. From his service 
chairing the Assembly committee on alcoholism 
and drug abuse, he knows that expanded treatment 
and tougher enforcement go hand in hand. 


In Brooklyn: Edolphus Towns 


11th District: We endorse three-term incum- 
bent Edolphus Towns, a former Deputy Brooklyn 
Borough President and teacher, over Riaz Hussain, 
a Pakistani pharmacist who came to America in 
1973. His campaign has an appealing Horatio Alger 
quality. Having established a chain of drug stores, 
he now turns his energies to public service. He 
might be wiser to start by running for lesser office. 

Representative Towns, personable and experi- 
enced, warrants support. He has successfully medi- 
ated conflicts between community groups and 
developers. He has also helped insure that legiti- 
mate community environmental concerns are met. 


In Manhattan: Ted Weiss 


17th District: For a dozen years, Ted Weiss has 
ably represented this long, thin district along the 
Hudson from the Battery to Riverdale. He faces a 
weak challenge from Harry Fotopoulos, a perennial 
candidate and wealthy landlord who was jailed 
briefly in 1981 for disobeying a court order to make 
building repairs. The clear choice is Mr. Weiss. 

He has sometimes seemed unduly vehement 
against development. But he gives valuable voice to 
a liberal viewpoint not often heard in Congress 
these days. Mr. Weiss deserves special praise for 
his early and effective advocacy of more spending 
to combat AIDS and his efforts to help the mentally 
ill and the homeless, 


What's a Carpetba: er? + was 50 new to New York State when he ran for 
; ; SS Topics senator in 1964 that one malevolent gag had him 
Vice President Bush, who calls Texas home, of asking: “Where are the Bronx?" Bill Bradley 


continues to be hounded as a carpetbagger. Polls 


t Th spent only a few years in New Jersey before win- 
suggest that more than half the registered voters 6 ning ἃ Senate seat in 1978. Bur the larger point is 
: ieee " rger po 
in Texas don't think he is a “real Texan.” Of Times that this is a restless nation. Three percent of 
course, ἃ lot of other people don't see Mr. Bush as Americans — more than seven million people — 


a Texan either, since by background he's obvi- 
ously a Connecticut Yankee. But is it fair for Texans to 
call him a carpetbagger? 

The word describes an outlander who seeks political 
power al the expense of native politicians, It gained cur- 
rency during Reconstruction, when Northerners traveling 
South “with little luggage and jess character" (in the 
words of George Rose, a contemporary British writer) 
seized control of many political posts. 

Mr. Bush wasn’t carrying a lot of luggage when he 
went to Texas in 1948, but he wasn't seeking office either. 
He spent years in the oif business before becoming Harris 
County Republican Party chairman in 1962. He then lost a 
Senate race in 1964 against the incumbent, Ralph Yarbor- 
ough, who used the carpetbagger issue against a man who 
had in fact fived in Texas for 16 years. 

That compares favorably with Robert Kennedy, who 


᾿ move from one state to another each year, Two- 
thirds of the people in Texas were born there, but more 
than five million were not. That's a heap of carpetbaggers. 


No More Bandits 


After four decades, Taiwan has modified the practice 
of referring to the People's Republic of China as a “ban- 
dit” regime. Until August, ail goods imported from the 
mainland had to be labeled as “bandit goods.” Now, ac- 
cording to the Free China Journal, they will be called 
“products from the Chinese mainiand" or “products from 
Communist China." 

All this matters since both Beijing and Taiwan insist 
theirs is the only true China. The first step toward any 
reconciliation has ta be an end to demonizing the other 
side. Count a modest gain for civility. 


Letters 
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Are We Ready to Learn From the Vietnam War? 


To the Editor: 

Tam a veteran and find interesting 
the debate whether those who consci- 
entiously resisted service in the Viet- 
nam War on moral grounds were bet- 
ter men than those who selfishly 
avoided service and took shelter in 
Canada or in the National Guard. But 
that debate misses the key issues, 

Obligations of citizenship, self-cen- 
teredness. hypocrisy, informed public 
participation in the critical processes 
of government, wise and statesman- 
like leadership in selecting and carry- 
ing out options in situations like Viet- 
nam, and robust debate: these were 
and are the issues. Unfortunately, 
they have been in the closet with the 
remainder of the valuable, untapped 
lessons of Vietnam. 

It is also extremely relevant that 
Vietnam «vas not the Government's 
foreign policy debacle, however his- 
tory may judge the quality of the ef- 
fort. Vietnam was a costly struggle of 
our nation. For, if we are defined by 
anything at all, it is the principle that 
our Government is of, by and for the 
people. 1 remember serving policies 
of various Presidents and legislators, 
but always of one peopie. ἡ 

In my view, Republicans and 
Democrats alike have ducked the na- 
tional security and foreign policy im- 
plications of Vietnam — then and now 
— for the same reasons that the de- 
bate over Senator Dan Quayle shifts 
ground so fluidly. Underneath the de- 
hating platform are difficult princi- 
pies and values, and restive souls. 

The Republicans trumpet patriat- 
ism, but defend Senator Quayle on the 
ground that a young man's decision to 
go to law school ranks in dignity with 
the decision to join the ranks. perhaps 
instead of sameone who hasn't even 
gone to college. 

The Democrats stand mute be- 
cause so many of them made similar 
decisions, rationalized by the unpopu- 
lar nature of the war or, even worse, 
because they fear blame for policies 
that allowed the influential to avoid 
the duties, while enjoying the rights, 
of citizenship. 

Another reason this needed, and ul- 
timately healthy, discussion of issues 
may not come to the light of day is in 
those who would midwife it. The 
values in any discussion of Vietnam 
dwell in the psyche of us all. That in- 
cludes the press, and the corporate 
and individual members of the press 
may not be up to the task. But, frank- 
ly, | see no other hope, 

Like so many before, 1 ask that the 
job not be left undone. So many peo- 
ple — the electorate — had no more 
information then about the pertinent 
facts and consequences of policy op- 


‘Fass Rann ape 
Gave the Germans Fits 


To the Editor: 

In “Soviet Aide Admits Maps Were 
Faked for 50 Years'' (front page, 
Sept. 3), you maké the point that the 
original faking was for military pro- 
tection, but do not say if this was ef- 
fective. In research we have been 
doing for a book on World War Ii, we 
came across quotations indicating 
that the faked maps gave the Ger- 
mans real trouble in their 194! inva- 
sion of the Soviet Union. 

Gen. Gunther Blumentritt, chief of 
staff of the Fourth Army, said: “The 
great motor highway leading from 
the frontier to Moscow was unfin- 
ished. ... We were not prepared for 
what we found because our maps in 
no way corresponded to reality. On 
those maps all supposed main roads 
Were marked in red, and there 
seemed to be many, but they often 
proved to be merely sandy tracks." 

Field Marshal von Rundstedt 
wrote: “1 realized soon after the at- 
tack was begun that everything that 
had been written about Russia was 
nonsense. The maps we were given 
were all wrong. The roads that were 
marked nice and red and thick on a 
map turned out to be tracks, and what 
were tracks on the map became first- 
class roads. Even railways that were 
to be used by us simply didn’t exist. 
Or a map would indicate that there 
was nothing in the area, and suddenly 
we would be confronted with an 
American-type town, with factory 
buildings and all the rest of it."" 

The Russians would have been 
pleased. KEN MCCORMICK 

DARBY PERRY 
New York, Sept. 4, 1988 


tions for Vietnam than they do now of 
the foreign policy platforms and the 
leadership abitities of the Presiden- 
tial candidates and their running 
mates. 

Not unlike Senator Quayle, we alt 
want to get on with our daily lives and 
careers, The duty of citizenship de- 
‘mands a measure more. So does that 
of the press. I am fearful that the 
press is — individually and institu- 
tionally — gun shy. But the leadership 
and direction of the nation is the 
news. NELSON R. KIEFF 

Burke, Va., Aug. 20, 1988 


e 
Soldiers Who Said No 


To the Editor: 

You Jeft me and many others out 
when you categorized the stances 
young men took on the Vietnam War 
("Enough on the Guard, More on 
Quayle,” editorial, Aug. 24). Yes, some 
men went to war, however they felt; 
some opposed the war and discovered 
“bad backs” or fled, and others took 
Senator Dan Quayle's alternative. 

But you fail to mention those who 
took their duties as citizens seriously 
in another way. Some of us who op- 
posed the war made our opposition 
public and stayed to take the conse- 
quences. Some of us refused military 
duty, were sentenced and went to 
prison. Some, like myself, turned in 
their draft cards, refused our defer- 
ments to teach and went into the mili- 
tary. Then we refused to fight in what 


we thought was an unjust and illegal 
war. This is not to say that other 
forms of opposition to the war were 
any less valid. 

I refused to go to Vietnam with A 
Troop, Fourth Battalion of the 12th 
Cavairy Division, Fifth Mechanized 
Army, in the summer of 1968. I was 
first reassigned, then after getting 
legal advice from the Judge Advo- 


cate, was finally court-martialed and . 


sentenced to six months hard labor 
and other penalties. 

In a democracy, that can be a pa- 
triatic and responsible choice: ta say 
no to your Government when you 
think it wrong and to take the conse- 


quences. I look forward to the day . 


when not only military valor but 
these kinds of conscientious actions 
will be seen as a measure of one who 
is ready for high public office. ἣ 

if we have learned anything from 
the Nazi experience, it is that some- 
times disobedience is nat only an op- 
tion of a citizen-soldier called to war; 
it may be a duty. Those of us who 
refused to fight in Vietnam did our 
duty to our country foo. 

In my opinion, a young Dan Quayle 
took an easy way out. Now he's for a 
tough United States miliary posture 
that may put other men's lives at 
risk. When his was at risk, he took his 
privileges and was safe. That's 0.K, 
but it doesn’t recomines hina. at 
high office. OE 
” Philadelphia, Aug. 24, 1988 


e 
Class Privilege 
To the Editor: 

I have always believed the key 
decision in the Vietnam War was 
when President Lyndon Johnson 
tailed to call up the Reserve and Na- 
tional Guard forces in 1966. 

As a Ready Reserve officer, 1 was 
shocked. Thousands of us were draw- 
ing drill pay and were subject to Prest- 
dential call. 1 didn’t understand the 
implications of the failure to call us up. 

It was called a guns-and-butter 
decision, and that it was: guns for the 
sons of the working class and ghetto 
youths, butter for the rest of us. This 
decision has haunted us for more 
than 20 years. It did away with sacri- 
fice for the war from a key population 
group. After all, if your son did not 
have to go, why worry? It set off a 
deadly inflation cycle. It led directly 
to the flap over Senator Dan Quayle. 

This decision gave us a war where 
the troops were mostly from the less 
privileged, the officers ticket-punch- 
ing professionals. Back home, cam- 
puses sprouted draft counselors, and 
the National Guard had more college- 
educated white privates than black en- 
listed men. 

Did Dan Quayle use privilege to 
avoid service in Vietnam? Of course. 
But it was the same privilege almost 
ail middle- and upper-class Amer- 
icans used to stay out of the unpopu- 
lar war in Asia. It was an immoral 
class privilege that had no place ina 
democracy. ALBERT D. Woop 

Grantham, N.H., Aug. 25, 1988 


- Piéscription Drug Prices Outrun Inflation 


To the Editor: 

Your editorial on the cost of azido- 
thymidine, or AZT, for acquired im- 
mune deficiency syndrome patients 
("Forcing Poverty on AIDS Pa- 
tients," Aug. 30) is laudable and 
timely except for one point. You con- 
vey the impression that AZT repre- 
sents an isolated instance. The prices 
of prescription drugs, particularly 
those under patent protection, have 
been rising much faster than infla- 
tion, to what many consider uncon- 
scionable levels. Genetically engi- 
neered tissue plasminogen activator, 
at a cost of $2,200 a dose, comes most 
readily to mind. 

Much of the health-care industry 
has been subject to stringent cost 
control. Hospitals are now paid pro- 
spectively under the diagnostic re- 
lated group system. Physicians in 
some states are required to accept 
Medicare assignment. The require- 
ment for certificates of need has 
greatly restricted purchase of expen- 
sive medical equipment. Pharmaceu- 
tical companies alone seem immune. 

No one would deny the pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturers the right to re- 
cover their research costs, their pro- 
duction costs and a fair return on 
their investment. However, the prices 
charged for some drugs are so high 
that one suspects they are more 
closely related to what the market 
will bear than to the cost of research 
or production. Suspicion is reinforced 
by drug company reluctance to open 
their books to public scrutiny. 

If health care costs are to be con- 
Strained, the drug manufacturers 
must be subject to cost constraints 
similar to those that are imposed on 


physicians and hospitals. The imposi- 
tion of such constraints is long over- 
due. ROBERT J. YAES, M.D. 
Lexington, Ky., Aug. 30, 1988 

e 


Competing Claims 
To the Editor: 

Federal funding for AZT, the only 
anti-AIDS drug approved in the United 
States, expires next month (front 
page, Aug. 24). ‘‘Are we really going to 
have people dying because they can't 
afford access?” asks Mervyn Silver- 
man, president of the American Foun- 
dation for AIDS Research. 

Patients all over the country do not 
have proper access to health care. The 
elderly have strokes because they can- 
not afford hypertensive medications; 
diabetics go blind because they cannot 
afford eye care. The problem goes far 
beyond 6,000 A1DS patients. 

A physician feels uncomfortable 
whenever one patient group asks for 
Special consideration. A few patients 
are demanding $8,000 a year for a 
of questionable benefit, that projongs 
life, but does not cure the disease. 

That $8,000 would pay for 625 mam- 
Mmograms or give 20 indigent expect~ 
ant mothers prenatal care, measures 
fe net ase far more than would 

Sal eeping one AIDS patien 
outof the hospital afew monthe : 

Should the Federal Government 
ee renee ued research? Ab- 

lutely; as mi as it can spare. 
Should it pay for AZT? No; thant ae 
\oo many other competing claims. 
How can a destitute AIDS patient ob- 
tain AZT? Why not through the Amer- 
ican Foundation for AIDS Research? 

CYNTHIA J. MACKAY, M.D. 
New York, Aug. 26, 1988 


a te ποτ 
Too Many Unchallenged Incumbents and Full Campaign Chests. 


To the Editor: ; 

"The number of uncontested pri- 
Maries and elections in New York for 
the House of Representatives and the 
State Lepislature has increased 
dramatically this year" begins an 


. Aug. 8 examination of the growth of 


entrenched, unbeatable incumbents. 
Another phenomenon in state politics 
— excessive campaign contributions 
from wealthy special interests — 
poses an equally ominous threat to the 
interests of average citizens. 

Top legislative leaders, with almost 
total control over which bills will pass 
and which wilt die, also control the 
bank accounts of the Senate and As- 
sembly legislative campaign com- 
mittees, which are swollen with dol- 
lars from political action committees, 
corporations and unions, 

“The Albany Money Machine,” a re- 


The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication must 
include the writer's name, address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowtl- 
edge or to return unpublished letters. 


cent report of the State Commission on 
Government Integrity, demonstrates 
that contributions from such sources 
surged (0 more than $6 million this 
year, roughly 60 percent of the total. 
Senate and Assembly leaders are able 
to use this wealth to maintain controt 
over their houses, funneling large 
sums to hotly contested races and 
creating a climate of indebtedness in 
which the interests of the average citi- 
zen can ail but be forgotten. 

The campaign coffers of individual 
jegislators are also dangerously de- 
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pendent on special interest money. ' 


Legislators’ Campaigns were show-' 
ered with approximately $5 million in 
Special interest money, or.almost haif 


the $10.6 million raised between 1985 


and 1987. Not surprisingly, the big- 
Gest gifts from PAC's, Sortion 
and unions went to the leaders and in- 
feria committee heads. : 

is anybody surprised when 78 τ- 
cent of those polled recently by the 
commission said that individuals 
have too little influence over govern- 
ment decisions? And 61 percent 
thought corporations have too much? 
Does care? - 


This year again the State Legisla- - 


ture has failed to enact ca - 
nancing reform to limit the seamed 
influence of wealthy special interests, 
if necessary, Governor Cuomo should 
calla special session on this important 
issue. While Albany's lethargy, if it 
continues, benefits political leaders 
who derive power and Campaign 
wealth from the system, it betrays the 
interests and trust of the average citi- 


zen. JOHN D. FEERICK . 


"ΝΣ Chai 
Commission on Government integrity 


* New York, Aug. 28, 1988" 
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By Rev. Jesse L. Jackson 


ΕΝ ΝΣ WASHINGTON 
abor Day marks the beginning 
ad of the Presidential 


campaign. The conven- 
tions are over, the lazy 
days of August past. 
-People begin to pay at- 
tention and make choices — whom to 
vate for, whether to vote at all. 

Surely, this campaign can benefit 
from a fresh start and fresh themes. 
The campaign is not about patriot- 


‘ism; both candidates are patriots. It 


is not about administrative experi- 
ence, both candidates have that. It is 
not about the Pledge of Allegiance or 
the choice a young man made about 
military service 20 years ago. 
- The campaign is about America’s 
promise to its people of an equal right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. It is about America’s future, 
how we will prosper in a changing 
world, and it is about leadership. 
.Over the past years, we have en- 
joyed a slow recovery from President 


- Reagan's: planned recession, the 


worst since the Great Depression. 


.. But it-has been a cruel and uneven re- 


covery. In the first five years of this 
decade, 11 million workers were dis- 


᾿ placed from their jobs. Same have 


found no other work; even more set- 
tled for worse jobs at lesser wages. 


The Rev. Jesse L. Jackson was a lead- 
ing contender for the Democratic 


Presidential. nomination. 


THE JERUSALEM POST 


Fully 650,000 family farmers have 
been driven from their land during 
the past eight years. Entire regions 
are still mired in depression. 

. In the midst of recovery, more peo- 
ple now five in poverty. Contrary to 
the Republican view, most poor peo- 
ple are not lazy; they work every day 
they can. Forty percent of the poor 
are under.{8 and 10 percent are over 
65. One.out of every five children is 
growing up in poverty. Millions more 
grow up in families where both par- 
ents must work to make ends meet. 

President Reagan calls this Amer- 
ica he helped create a shining city on 
a hill, but it's more like a fortress 
buik on sand, swept by tides that we 
cannot control. We are militarily 
Strong but our long-term security — 
our economic foundation — has been 
eroding. The recovery is built on un- 
precedented and unsustainable debt 
and deficit. We have become overly 
dependent on foreign .capital and 
energy, and vulnerable to targeted 
foreign investment. We have con- 
sumed far more than we have earned, 
and will bequeath the bills to the un- 
born for payment. 

Worse, this debit has not been in- 
vested for future return, but squan- 
dered on junk bonds, junk goods and 
junk weapons. This at ἃ time when 
millions are functionally illiterate; 
when good students can't get scholar- 
ships or loans; when workers necd re- 
training and education; when a 
bridge collapses every other day; 
when our sewage, water and trans- 
portation systems are decrepit and 
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inadequate; when environmental de- 
spoliation has turned from a nuisance 
toa threat. 

These are not gloom and doom con- 
cerns, They are the fundamental 
chaitenges facing this country. How 
can we fulfill America’s promise to 
its citizens in the years ahead? What 
strategy will enable vs to work our- 
selves out from under this mountain 
of debi, invest in our people, rebuild 
our infrastructure and put America 
on sound footing again? 

These arc the issues the campaigns 
must address. People do not want to 
be led by polls, manufactured images 
or negative campaigning. They seek 
authentic voices sending a message 
that points the country in a sensible 
direction. 

Here the differences between the 
two parties are starkly drawn. The 
Democratic platform outlines a strat- 
egy based upon economic justice. 
Balanced growth and secure jobs 
with good wages are its priorities. 
The rich and the corporations will be 
made to pay their fair share to reduce 
the debt and increase investment in 
peopte — in housing, health care, 
education and day care. Military 
spending will be constrained, so that 
real security investments can be 
made in a serious war on drugs, in 
education, in the environment, in re- 
building the infrasiructure. 

Compare this with the irresponsi- 
ble pledges made by George Bush. 
Not only will the wealthy not be asked 
to clean up their mess, their profli- 
gacy will be rewarded with a new tax 


: ; τς Message to a Faltering Campaign 


break — lowering taxes on unearned 
income. Not only will we continue to 
waste billions on gold-plated military 
hardware, bul there is no commit- 
ment to the investments that wilt 
make us strong from the inside out. 

The Democratic Party platform 
commits itself to political empower- 
ment at home and human rights 
abroad. It embraces affirmative ac- 
tion, pay equity far women, set asides 
for minority contractors. It calls for 
universal, on-site, same day voter 
registration as a first step to limiting 
the influence of money in pohtics, It 
offers a plan for peace in Central 
America and for freedom in South Af- 
rica. 

George Bush is right about one 
thing: The election in 1988 is funda- 
mentally about direction. Democrats 
will win if questions of basic values 
and direction are addressed and if 
people are mobilized to register and 
vote in great numbers. 

The policies of the past will not suf- 
fice if we are to meet the challenges 
of the future. It is time to change. Stop 
drugs from coming into the country. 
Stop jobs from flowing out. Invest in 
our children. Reinvest in America. 
Have the wisdom and the strenpth to 
choose a better course. 

This is the message that will enable 
Democrats to win in November. 
These principles address the hopes 
and the possibilities of a new genera- 
tion. They provide a reason to vote, ἃ 
reason for hope. If Democrats focus 
on these priorities, we will win — and 
we will deserve to win. {| 


᾿ς Fire in Yellowstone, Hot Air in D.C. 


By M. Rupert Cutler 


WASHINGTON 
firestorm of politica! oppor- 
. tunism and incendiary 
rhetoric is racing 
through the treetops 
of Congress. It's 
scorching good sci- 
ence, laying waste to common sense 
and leaving nothing in its path but 


‘smoke and hot air. 


“I'm referring, of course, to the 


; _ Feaction of some’ Montana and Wyo- 


ming politicians to the Tires in Yel- 
Jowstone National Park. This group 
— which might’ better be called the 
Senate Select Committee on Hind- 
sight and Armchair Quarterbacking 
— has recently called for the resigna- 


'M. Rupert Cutler is the president of 
Defender of Wildlife and a former 


. assistant secretary of Agriculture in 
the Carter Administration; - ......~ 


tion of National Park Service director 
William Penn Mott. 

There ought to be a law that no one 
can make pronouncements about na- 
tional park fire policy until the sea- 
son's last fire is out, when personal 
discomfort, fear and panic also have 
been extinguished. 

The. Yellowstone fires have heen a 
distressing, uncomfortable situation 
for people near the park. Living day 
after day in stinking, irritating smoke 
would cause even the most devout en- 
vironmentalist to question the wis- 
dom of letting fires burn. Local resi- 
dents are understandably upsel. And 
certainly complaints that fires have 
hurt Yellowstone tourism are legiti- 
mate. While some businesses have 
made up for these losses by housing, 
clothing or feeding the firefighters, 
many others have not. 

That's unfortunate, but it’s a fact of 
life that fires must occur some lime. 


“Woody fuels — fallén branches, wind- 


‘Toppled-trets -- capo} be expected 
τῇ ved rw νὰν 


Associated Press 


: Fighting to save Canyon Village, in Yellowstone National Park. 


accumulate forever in a semi-arid en- 
vironment where natural decay oc- 
curs slowly and dry lightning storms 
are frequent events. 

It’s equally important to under- 
stand that the result of the Govern- 
ment's long-standing policy of im- 
mediately extinguishing all wildfires 
was an unnatural build-up of woody 
fuels. This policy was both dangerous 
and bad for wildlife. 

When television and newspapers 
tell the world that fires are “‘destroy- 
ing Yellowstone," they are wronp. 
The fires are not destroying Yellow- 
stone, they're changing it. And in 
most cases, those changes will pro- 
mote a greater diversity and abun- 
dance of plants and animals. 

Before this summer, much of Yel- 
lowstone was blanketed by a thick 
stand of lodgepole pine — a virtual 
ecological desert that supported little 
wildlife or plant diversity. It's non- 
sense to suggesi that fire wilt destroy 
plants :that have evotvéed strategies 
for coping with fire over tens of thou- 
sands of years. It's because of this 
evolutionary history that the cones of 
the lodgepole pine release their sceds 
in extreme heat, that Douglas firs 
have thick bark to resist fire and that 
aspens sprout after a fire has passed. 

A more reasoned view of the 1988 
fire season would be that it’s an 
anomaly. Records show that condi- 
tions in Yellowstone this year are un- 
precedented. It's unreasonable for 
politicians to expect park managers 
to anticipate a season the likes of 
which no one has ever scen before. 

There are always people who want 
to point fingers in the midst of a 
crisis. This is especially true in elec- 
tion years. But what is amazing is 
how this enormous natural phenome- 
non has caused so little loss of prop- 
erty and no loss of life. Yes, several 
hundred thousand acres of forest 
have burned. But, as of this writing, 


‘FOREIGN AFFAIRS | Flora Lewis 


7 Young Marx and Old Lenin 


᾿ i Moscow 
onversations in Moscow have 
taken on a startling new tone. 
Mikhail Gorbachev’s pere- 


stroika program lias bogged down. 


There is less in the shops, queues are 


οἱ longer, a sense of urgency is mount- 


ing. . 

~ Some kind of crash program, some 
+ kind of dramatic .measures are ex- 

pected within a year or less. Heady 

debates are going on among Gorba- 


. chev supporters about what has to be 


done, and their ideas go very far to 
much deeper changes in the system 
than anything mentioned. publicly. 


_ One man, a scholar not normally in- 


volved in politics, said, “The situation 
here is like 70 years ago,” a reference 
to the revolution. : . 
. People talk about “changing the 
political system,” though without 
much clarity, speaking of “some kind 
of pluralism,” which a few claim is 
already emerging in factions within 
the Communist Party. The people I 
saw were almost all party members, 
some of them rather senior, and they 


τ το seemed eager to. explain their new 


ideas, their.concerns, their feeling, as 

_ several said, that “we are coming toa 
very important crossroads in our his- 
tory.” : 

τι "There is.consensus that the key to 
the impasse is food, that until there is 
enough food in the shops, energies 
needed to move the economy won't be 
released. But. not only have reforms 


-announced so far failed to spur deliv- 
’ “eries, there is little confidence that 


” this can be expected any time soon. 
. These people are well aware of the 
-sudden, bountiful surge in China's 


: agriculture when the peasants were 


allowed_ to: use ‘the land for them- 
selves. “But. the Chinese still have 


_. ‘their traditional society,” one man 


- said..““We destroyed our peasantry. 


"| \We.don't have farmers who care 


about the land anymore. They are 
employees. We have unlearned them 
how to work.” ᾿ 
Some economists are urging a huge 
emergency program using all avail- 
able resources to import consumer 
goods, providing a quick incentive to 
work harder. This succeeded in 
Czechoslovakia in the early 1970's, 
but the time gained was not used for 
‘reform and the economy soon stalled 
again. It is considered dangerous in 


‘Perestroika 
has hit an 
impasse. 


the Soviet Union, although authorities 
are already approaching European 
banks for big loans to buy machinery 
for consumer industries. 

Others talk about fully abolishing 
the many state industrial ministries, 
thus forcing decentralization, which 
has been blocked by bureaucratic 
inertia and confusion, “That would 
also help with the nationalities prob- 
lem," one man said, ‘because it 
would provide a lot of the economy 
that's demanded.” 

There are studies on the desirable 
proportions for a mixed economy. A 
recommendation has been made to 
limit direct state control to 20 to 25 
percent of G.N.P., put another 40 to 45 
percent under indirect control exer- 
cised by tax and credit policy, and 
leave the rest to the free market. 

The words generally used about ob- 
stacles deliberately placed by offi- 
cials at many levels to undermine re- 

‘form are “the opposition" and “'the 


resistance.” But it was pointed out 
that Gorbachev's opponents don't 
have to do anything, to organize, cam- 
paign or agitate for their views. It is 
enough for them to do nothing, just 
plod on as usual. 

One Soviet analysis of the power 
struggle was this: There are three 
major groups. (The dissidents don’t 
really count.) Pro-Gorbachev people 
call themselves the progressives, and 
claim they are the real socialists, 
advocating ways to reverse aliena- 
tion of the workers and achieve a de- 
cent sociery. They base themselves 
on the works of “the young Marx, be- 
fore the Communist Manifesto and 
the ideas on political economy,” as 
one man put it. They also claim justi- 
fication for political liberalism in 
“the old Lenin, his last years when he 
saw his mistakes and was seeking 
pragmatic solutions,” as another 
said. 

Then this approach names the bu- 
reaucrats, “who don't believe any- 
thing, don’t have any program, who 
just want to stay where they are.” 
The bureaucrats are said to have 
a tacit alliance with the progressives 


for now, but the impending contest, 


is the third group’s attempt to win 
them over. This group, called the 
“chauvinists,” is described as deeply 
nationalistic, orthodox, essentially 
anti-Communist. ‘'They are against 
Stalinism, but they want a4 Stalin, a 
strong leader. Such people always 
want a Fiehrer,” the speaker said 
with contempt. 

The sense of an impending historic 
decision is spreading rapidly. The 
early euphoria that reform could be 
carried out in quick, relatively 
smooth and modest stages has disap- 
peared. Nobody pretends to know the 
outcome, who will win. Many feel the 
stakes have never been so high. It is 
eerie, and unprecedented. Oo 


the total property loss has amounted 
to about 15 cabins and outbuildings, a 
handful of trailers and some outdoor 
toilets. Many intentionally-set fires — 
prescribed burns set by experts 
under favorable conditions — have 
caused more property damage than 
the Yellowstone fires. 

Instead of laying blame, headline 
seeking politicians might give the 
credit where it's due: to the agencies 
and individuals that have done such 
an exceptional job protecting houses 
and property. Instead of roasting 
park managers, politicians might ac- 
knowledge that we've successfully re- 
duced dangerously high fuel loads 
with a minimal amount of property 
loss and no loss of human life. 

And if they scratch beneath the 
layer of Yellowstone soot, they might 
also conclude that the park will be a 
healthier and an infinitely more in- 
tersting place because of this excep- 


tional ecological event of 1988. 1) 
sot abd h ἮΝ Bee ee . 
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ABROAD AT HOME| Anthony Lewis 


The Real Issues 


BOSTON 
hat are the serious problems 
facing this country? Put that 
question to Americans, what- 

ever their party or voting inclination, 
and I think their answers would tend 
to focus on the same main points. 

1. Economic uncertainty. Enormous 
debt overhangs the United States, at 
home and in the world. Unending 
budget deficits have swollen the na- 
tional debt. The trade deficit has been 
financed by borrowing from abroad to 
the extent that we now have the largest 
foreign debt of any country. 

People may not be sophisticated 
about those things — I am not — but 
we are right to worry about their con- 
sequences. We know that, because of 
the debt, any financial incident — a 
large bank failure, another stock- 
market plunge — is more likely to 
(threaten confidence. And we know 
that our reliance on foreign capital 
limits our independence as a nation. 

2. Competitiveness. Our old faith in 
the superiority of American products 
has been shaken. We fear that Japan 
and others have passed us in design 
and price. In our fear we become de- 
fensive, protectionist. And under- 
neath we wonder whether, and how, 
we can recover our competitive edge. 

Writing last February in The New 
York Review of Books, Felix Rohatyn 
said that Japan and West Germany 
had gained increasing economic power 
and independence, relative to the U.S., 
on the basis of ‘‘surplus capital, tech- 
nology, education and discipline." 
Those are the very areas in which 


, Americans are concerned about what 


has happened to our society. 

3. Education. For family after 
family across the country this is the 
deepest concern. We read about Japa- 
nese education, and we know we are 
way behind in scholastic achieve- 
ment and discipline. But of course the 
concern is not just national but per- 
sonal: for our children. 

Too many American schools are dis- 
aster areas today. In languages, 
mathematics, history, achievement is 
far behind a state school in Europe. 

4. Drugs. The menace of narcotics 
eats at our Society as it does not that 
of Japan or Germany or France or 
Korea. }t corrupts urban life, and now 
the suburbs, too. 

Our jails are filled, but drugs are 
still easily available. Politicians talk 
about using the armed forces to pa- 
trol the borders against drugs — 
when cocaine 1s so easy to bring in 
that no conceivable program will stop 
the supply. The need is to reduce de- 
mand: that is, to make this a saner, 
less drug-dependent society. And how 
do we do that? 

5. The Environment. This summer 


of sickened oceans and thinning ozone 


layer and the greenhouse effect hus 
made us acutely aware of what we 
are doing to our Surroundings. We 
know that action is needed on a large 
scale, nationally and internationally. 


. 

Those are some of the problems on 
the minds of Americans today. Not on 
that list 1s what George Bush has tried 
to make the prime issue of 1988: his op- 
ponent’s patriotism. Governor Duka- 
kis’s veto of an unconstitutional bill to 
make leachers lead students in the 
Pledge of Allegiance has nothing to do 
with the major problems ahead. 

The patriotism “issue” is there, we 
know, because slinging mud can be ef- 
fective in American campaigns. Or at 
least 1 can until peopie Tecognize the 
shme and its authors for what they are. 

But Itsting the real issues makes it 
clear that there is another reason for 


Mud-slinging 
distracts 
the voters. 


the Vice President's descent mto the 
mud. Insinuations about “patriot- 
ism” distract altenuion from a record 
that would be hard to defend on many 
of those real issues. 

Mr. Bush served in an Administra- 
tion that rolled up more national debt 
than all the other U.S. Governments 
combined, from President Washington 
on, 50 that is not a comfortable subject. 
The same Administration tumed the 
United States into a debtor nation. Hav- 
ing failed to generate American sav- 
ings and capital, it borrowed abroad. 

Education? This Administration 
cut back funds and tried to abolish the 
Education Department. Its last Sec- 
retary of Education, who said he 
wanted to lift our sights, instead takes 
the mucker pose and mocks respect 
for the Constitution. 

Drugs? This Administration, and 
Mr. Bush's own aides, worked with 
drug-runners in their lawless efforts 
to supply the Nicaraguan contras. 
George Bush, who went to private 
schools that did not recite the Pledge 
of Allegiance, acts as if that were our 
educational problem — while in the 
real world teachers struggle to keep 
their classrooms free of drugs. 

On the environment, there have 
been eight years of pillage and obfus- 
cation. And here, as on the other 
issues, the record is barren of any 
sign that Vice President Bush has 
ever urged the Admitiistration to face 
the real issues. o 


With approval 
expected for EPO, its 
kidney drug, Amgen is 
ready to become a major 
drug company. 


By LAWRENCE M. FISHER 


THOUSAND OAKS, Calif. 

EN kidney dialysis patients taking part 

in the clinical trials of Amgen Inc.'s eryth- 

ropoietin talk about the drug’s impact on 

their lives, they tend to use words like “wonderful” 

and “dramatic,” with all the restraint of a carnival 
barker hawking snake oil. 

But erythropoietin, or EPO, is no hoax. Kidney 
specialists say the genetically engineered product 
successfully alleviates the chronic anemia that 
saps late-stage kidney disease sufferers of their 
energy. Amgen’s EPO has been approved for sale 
in Switzerland and France and is expected to 
receive United States Food and Drug Administra- 
tion approval by the end of this year. 

When that happens, Amgen will become the 
second biotechnology company (Genentech Inc. 
was the first) to make the transition from a 
research and development organization to‘an inte- 
grated pharmaceuticals company. Many analysts 
now view Amgen — with six other drugs in clinical 
trials, partners like Johnson & Johnson and Abbott 
Laboratories and a war chest of cash — as the 
leading biotech company -after Genentech, ahead 
of such concerns as the Cetus Corporation and the 
Chiron Corporation. 

But this is the biotech business, where every- 
thing is even more complicated than it seems. 
Genentech has seen its stock price drop sharply 
since its first drug, Activase, was approved for 
marketing, in part because sales have been less 
than expected. And biotech companies dften spend 
as much time in court contesting patents as they do 
in the lab perfecting gene-splicing techniques. 

For more than a year, Amgen has been locked in 
bitter patent-infringement litigation over EPO 
with Genetics Institute Inc. of Cambridge, Mass., 
and Genetics’ manufacturing partner, Chugai 
Pharmaceuticals of Tokyo. A promising follow-up 
drug, Granulocyte Colony Stimulating Factor, G- 
CSF, which could come to market about two years 
after EPO, may also fead to a patent dispute with 
Chugai. 

Even so, the mood at Amgen’s headquarters 
northwest of Los Angeles is almost relentlessly 
upbeat these days. In an industry where press 


releases have seemed to substitute for products, . 


Amgen has always been conspicuously quiet, let- 
ting articles in medical journals chronicle its ac- 
complishments. Now the company is letting a bit of 
the testimonial into its language. 

“Α concern of ours from the earliest day is that 
we have been trying to make 2 dream happen, and 
a dream fhat doesn’t come true is called hype,” 
said George B. Rathmann, Amgen’s chairman, 
president and chief executive officer. But now, 
when anemic kidney disease patients are ‘‘brought 
back to normal life, when they all are corrected by 
the use of EPO, you know you've got a miracle," he 
said. 

From the outset, Amgen differed from many of 
its rivals. It settled in southern California, while 
many biotech companies are based near San Fran- 
cisco, because Winston Salzer, one of the founding 
scientists, insisted on being within driving distance 
of the University at California at Los Angeles, 
where he is a professor of microbiology. And in an 
industry that typically runs on red ink, Amgen has 
reported a profit in its last three fiscal years. 

To be sure, the earnings are small — derived 
Mostly from research and development contracts, 
and the proceeds from a limited partnership. But 
they represent more than accounting finesse, said 
Lowell Sears, Amgen’s treasurer. ‘We feit it was a 
management discipline to maintain that profitabil- 
ity,” he said, adding that Amgen has achieved its 
profitability in part by running lean: “By any type 
of statistical measure — products, revenues, mar- 
ket capitalization — we have the fewest number of 
people” of any biotech company. 

Amgen owes its lean corporate culture ta Mr. 
Rathman. The venture capitalists and scientists 
who founded Amgen in 198 sought someone with 
experience as both a manager and a scientist. Mr. 
Rathmann, a physical chemist who was then vice 
president for research and development at Abbott 
Laboratories, was Amgen’s first employee. 

“He's one of the few scientists who also turned 
out to be a good businessman,” said David Webber, 
editor of Biotech Investor. ‘He has a combination 
of abilities some of the professional managers 
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George B. Rathmann, Amgen’s chairman, in a lab where Epogen is made. 


brought in to run other biotech companies don’t 
have." ᾿ 


IORMALLY produced in the kidney, erythro- 

poietin is a hormone that circulates in the 

bloodstream to the bone marrow, where it 
stimulates immature stem cells to grow, multiply 
and mature into red blood cells. Patients with 
kidney disease often have an impaired ability to 
make EPO, and in turn to make red biood cells, 
leading to a condition of chronic anemia. Patients 
with chronic anemia lack the energy to lead a 
normai active life. 

Through recombinant DNA technology, Amgen 
is able to produce in mammalian cells a very pure 
EPO that closely resembles the harmone produced 
in human kidneys. Patients who receive EPO say 
their energy returns, their skin color Inses its 
pallor and they no longer feel cold all the time. 

“As soon as it started working I had so much 
energy | didn’t know what to do with it,” said 
Barbara Karlin, a 45-year-old Los Angeles writer 
and reviewer of children's books. 

There have been few side-effects from EPO. 
Some patients taking EPO have developed high 
blood pressure, and some experienced seizures. 
But there have been no cases of patients develop- 
ing antibodies to the drug, an indication that it very 
closely mimics the natural! substance. 

Among kidney specialists, known as nephrolo- 
gists, “‘the vast majority just can’t wait for this to 
come out," said Allen R. Nissenson, a professor of 
medicine and director of the dialysis program at 
the University of California at Los Angeles. 
“We've been waiting for it for years." 

That wait will probably end soon. Johnson & 
Johnson's Ortho Pharmaceuticals subsidiary is 
introducing EPO in Europe under license from 
Amgen, with approvals ffom Switzerland, France 
and the new pan-European regulatory body al- 
ready in hand. Analysts expect F.D.A. approval by 
the end of the year, or by mid-1989 at the latest. 


NITIAL approval will be for ireatment of severe 
Prem in dialysis patients, for which the Bio- 

tech Investor estimates the tptal United States 
market to be between $150 million and $200 million 
annually. Treatment of other anemias 15 likely τὸ 
follow once the drug's safety record is established, 
although Johnson & Johnson will realize the most 
af the revenues from these applications, as well as 
from European dialysis-related EPO sales, with 
Ameen receiving a 10 percent royalty. Some ana- 
lysts say the ultimate market for the dqug could 
reach $1 billion a year, with Amgen receiving as 
much as half of that. 

But this sunny forecast is clouded by several 
concerns: First and foremost are the compeung 
patent claims by Genetics Institute, which, if suc- 
cessful, could limit Amgen's EPO revenues. There 
is also some question whether Medicare will reim- 
burse the $6,000 or more annual cost of EPO for 
dialysis patients. And some analysts. citing the 
disappointing level of use for Activase, Genen- 
tech’s recombinant blood clot-dissolving drug, wor- 
ry that nephrologisis may be slow to adopt EPO. 

The patent issue is especially cloudy because 
Genetics Institute, to the surprise of most biotech 
experts, actually received a patent far EPO in 


June 1987. But Genetics Institute's patent only’ 


covered the pure EPO itself, not the means of 
producing it. In October 1987, Amgen was granted 
a patent for its recombinant process, which is the 
only commercially viable means of making EPO. 
it immediately filed suit for patent infringement 
against Genetics Institute and Chugai. A counter- 
suit followed. 

Since one patent was not useful without the 
other, analysts predicted that the companies would 


RIVALS UNITE TO FIGHT CRIME 


Ν the race to bring erythropoietin, or EPO, 
to market, Amgen’s only rea! competition 
has been Genetics Institute and Genetics’ 

manufacturing partner, Chugai Pharmaceuti- 
cals. The three companies are locked in 

a tangled patent infringement litigation with 
suits piled upon countersuits. 

But when a letter signed only Pimpernel” 
arrived at Genetics’ Cambridge, Mass., of- 
fices in June, containing secret Amgen infor- 
mation and promising more in return for 
$150,000, or 10,000 shares of stock, Genet- 
ics immediately turned the letter over to Am- 
gen. Genetics also supplied F.B.1. agents 
with a company letterhead used to respond 
to the letter, setting up what became the first 
biotech “sting” operation. 

The undercover agents took a quick 
course in biotech talk from Amgen's chief ex- 
ecutive, George Rathmann, 50 they could act 
as officials of Genetics Institute with some 
credibility. Still, they had trouble pronouncing 
erythropoietin (a-RITH-ro-PO-etin), and 
avoided using the term during negotiations 
with the mysterious Pimpernel. 

Their seven-week Investigation culminated 
on Aug. 11, when they arrested John Ste- 


phen Wilson at a Ventura County restaurant. 
Mr. Wilson, a 33-year-old researcher who 
had left Amgen votuntarily in July. was 
charged with one count of interstate trans- 
portation of stolen property, and if convicted 
could be sentenced to as much as 10 years in 
prison and fined up to $250,000. He pleaded 
not guilty. 

Amgen said the briefcase the F.B.1. recov- 
ered contained more than 500 pages of pho- 
tocopied documents, a virtual blueprint of the 
company's process for producing EPO. 

The company estimated the documents’ val- 
ue at about $50 million. 

The documents would probably have been 
of little value to Genetics Institute. According 
to Amgen's patent infringement suit, Genet- 
ics and Chugai are already producing 
EPO by the same recombinant method Am- 
gen uses. 

But the same cannot be said for other po- 
tential competitors who might have been of- 
fered the secret information. "If tha material 
had faiten into the hands of someone 
not advanced in the art, it could have been of 
substantial value to them,” said Lowell 
Sears, Amgen's treasurer. 5 


reach ἃ cross-licensing agreement; Genetics Insti- 
tute and Chugai have indicated that they would 
favor one. But Amgen has heen adamant that it 
will ultimately prove the Geneucs Institute patent 
invalid, establish exclusive rights to recombinant 
EPO and receive damages. 

“Because we were first with the cloning af the 
gene, and expeditiously filed our patent applica- 
tion, we feel thal the system is supposed to give us 
exclusive rights," said Robert Ὁ. Weist, Amgen’s 
senior vice president and general counscl. We feet 
our position is strong enough that we shouldn't give 
away half,” he said. 

In addition to pursuing its case in the courts, 
Ameen has asked the International Trade Com- 
musssion to block Chuga: fram importing EPO. 
which the Japanese company is currently doing for 
its own clinical trials in the Linited States. 

Bruce E:sen, Genetics Institute's vice president 
and chief patent counsel, said the company he- 
lieves its patent will ultimately prevail. While a 
settlement ts still in both companies" best interests, 
he sai, Genetics Institute's terms have gone up 
since a Federal District Court judge ruled in 
February that Amgen'’s EPO infringes Genetics 
Institute’s patent. ‘We believe the tide is in our 
favor,"' he said. 


AT AGLANCE 


ἊΝ Goliar amounts in thousands, except per share 
a. 


Three months ended 


June 30 1988 . 987 
Revenues $19.447 $12,581 
Net Income 305 494 
Eamings per share $02 $.03 
Mack 31 1988. 1987 
Revenues $53.925 $34,722 
Netincome 1.725 1.137 
Eamings per share 5.10 $.08 
Total assets, March 31, 1988 .. 

Current assets .... 


Current liabitthes . 
Long-term debt ... 
Book value per share, 
March 31, 1988 o...ssccce cones ρρλυτιίον comeeee een 
Stock price. Sept. 8, 1988 
NASDAO Cl0S6 .........,. 
Stock price, 52-week range . 
Employees. Sept. 8. 1988 
Headquarters ...... 


There is some skepticism in the industry about 
Ameen's all-or-nothing approach. ‘If Amgen is 
unable to block imports by Chugai, 11 is really ina 
much more vulnerable situation than most people 
think,” said Mr. Webber of Biotdch Investor. 

Pricing remains another hig unknown. in Swit- 
zerland, where Johnson ἃ Johnson set the price, 
the annual cost of EPO, based on about 150 treat- 
ments, came in at between $7,500 and $9,000, In the 
United States, where Ameen 15 still in talks with 
the Health Care Financing Administration, the 
price is expected to be considerably lower. Kidney 
dialysis is already the single costliest health care 
program provided by Medicare, which spent $2.3 
billion in 1986 on the nation's 91,090 patients. 

Ameen officials decline to talk about pricing, but 
Mr, Rathmann said he is confident that ‘Medicare 
will support EPO. “Dialysis was intended to reha- 
bilitate people and they haven't been: they've just 
survived," he said. “Now we have a praduct that 
will rehabilitate them.” 


tent to which doctors embrace EPO. “Ndph- 

rologists do seem unusually united, but I 
have run into quite a few who really have no 
experience with EPO at all," said Viren Mehta, an 
analyst with 5.0. Warburg and Company. 

Spreading the word about EPO will he up to 
Ampen's sales and marketing staff, which is only 
now being assembled. Openly adopting a Genen- 
tech Strategy, Ampen is tapping established pro- 
fessionals fram large drug companies. [{ hired 
Paul Dawson to run the operation, which will have 
about 50 employees by the ime EPO 1s approved. 
Mr. Dawson was vice president for suics and 
marketing at G.D, Searle & Company and had held 
ἃ similar position at Merck & Company. 

Kathleen M. Wiltsey, Amgen's marketing, man- 
ager, said most nephrologists know about EPO; 
the challenge now is to attach Amgen‘s name to the 
drug, and in recent literature the company always 
refers to it by the proprietary name Epogen. She 
said that the effort is simplified because both EPO 
and G-CSF, the next drug in Amgen’s future, have 
one specific function: to modify blood chemistry. 
Other biotech drugs, like the interferons and inter- 
leukins, have a broad range of possible uses and 
side effects. 

Despite all the attention now focused on EPO, 
Ameen anticipates that its second drug, G-CSF, 
will actually provide greater long-term revenues. 
Amgen has moved G-CSF rapidly through develop- 
ment and clinical trials, and expects FDA approval 
by 1990. Its primary competitor is likely τὸ again 
be Chugai, although Chugai has so far only con- 
ducted clinical trials in Japan. Both companies 
have filed for patents on G-CSF, but none has yet 
been issued. With no patent, there is no dispute, but 
with ἃ $500 million projected market for G-CSF by 
the mid-1990's, “it is reasonable to expect there 
could be ἃ conflict,” Mr. Weist said. " 


NOTHER question for Ampen will be “Not 


WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Federal rescuers took care of their 
biggest ailing savings institution, 
committing $2 billion to a deat in 
which Robert M. Bass will take over 
the American Savings and Loan As- 
sociation of California. Mr. Bass, a 40- 
year-old billionaire from Fort Worth, 
will put up $550 million to acquire 
American's viable parts, like $14 bil- 
fion in deposits from 1 million deposi- 
tors, 185 branch offices throughout 
California and $10 billion of good real- 
estate loans. About $5 billion of Amer- 
ican’s bad loans and $13 billion in 
mortgage-backed securities will be 
placed in a separate bank for liquida- 
tion. One of the deal's more contro- 
versial features establishes a mer- 
chant banking unit with a $1.5 billion 
line of credit that presumably will be 
available to help Mr. Bass with his 
other deals, like his current $2 billion 
pursuit of Macmillan Inc. For its $2 
billion in assistance with the Ameri- 
can deal, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board wilt get 30 percent own- 
ership in the institution. 

The Bank Board’s chairman prom- 
ised a Congressional committee that 
a $16 billion limit would be put on the 
amount of promissory notes issued to 
bail out savings institutions. The 
agency has issued more than $5.5 
billion of the 8- to 10-year obligations 
in the fast three weeks alone. 


Φ 
Drexel Burnham Lambert finally 
faces the fraud charges that it — and 
Wall Street — had been expecting for 
two years. The Securities and Ex- 
change Commission said the firm, 
with Ivan F. Boesky, had engaged in 
insider trading, manipulation of 
share prices and other violations of 
security regulations. The 184-page 
complaint named Drexel and four 
employees, including Michael Milken, 
the creator οἵ the “junk bond” mar- 
ket that has transformed the financ- 
ing of American business in the 
1980's. Most of the S.E.C.'s charges 
were based on information supplied 
by Mr. Boesky, who is now in prison 
and has been cooperating with Fed- 
eral investigators since November 
1986. The S.E.C.'s civil case could 
result m fines against Drexel totaling 
hundreds of millions of dollars, and 
Drexel, Mr. Milken and the others 
could be barred from the securities 
business. Criminal charges are also 
expected. Drexel, Mr. Milken and the 
others issued strongly worded denials. 
of the charges. ; 


e 
A guilty plea to insider trading 
charges was entered by a former 
Morgan Stanley analyst. Stephen Sui- 
Kuan Wang Jr., 24 years old, pleaded 
guilty to supplying inside information 


“to two people. One of them, the 


charges said, was Fred C. Lee of 
Taiwan, who is accused of paying Mr. 
Wang more than $200,000 for informa- 
Gon that Mr. Lee used to make more 
than $19 million. The other person 
involved was an unnamed Chicago 
investor. Mr. Wang could get as much 
as five years in prison for each of the 
three counts he faces, 
e 


New curbs on textile imports were 
approved by the Senate in a 57-to-32 
vote. The measure provoked intense 
debate, with supporters saying that it 
was needed to save jobs threatened 
by foreign competition and critics 
contending that consumers would be 
paying higher prices for clothing to 
protect an industry that no longer 
needs such protection. The bill would 
limit growth in (textile and apparel 
imports to | percent a year, based on 
the 1987 level. The bill will have to be 


Assuctated Press 


Robert Bass 


reconciled with a House version, and 
the White House has threatened 2 
veto. ᾿ 


e 

Producer prices jumped six-tenths 
of 1 percent in August, largely be- 
cause of a surge 
in gasoline 
prices. Energy 
prices were up 
2.2 percent but 
the increase in 
food prices mo- 
derated to four- Up 


‘tenths of 1 per- 0.6% 
cent. If it were In Aug. 


sustained for a 

year, the overail 

August increase would mean that 
wholesale prices would rise 6.9 per- 
cent — quite a rise from the 22 
percent increase recorded for all of 
1987. The figures, however, did nat set 
off many inflationary alarms. When 
the erratic food and energy catego- 
ries are excluded, the August in- 
crease was only three-tenths of 1 per- 
cent... The growth of consumer debt 
moderated in July as consumers bor- 
rowed $2.6 billion more than they paid 
off. That rate of increase is about half 
what it had been earlier in the year. 


. 
Oil prices skidded to their lowest 
level since late 1986, with West Texas 
Intermediate going as low as $14.16 a 
barrel. Bond prices held steady, with 
little follow-through to the big run-up 
of the previous Friday when the un- 
employment report offered indica- 
tions that the economy and inflation 
pressures might be easing. Hopes for 
a post-Labor Day surge of activity in 
stocks were also disappointed. The 
Dow Jones industrial average fin- 
ished the week at 2,068.61, up 14.22, on 
continued slow volume. 


e 

The Gold Circle discount stores 
were sold for $325 million to Kimco 
Development, a private shopping- 
center developer from Long Island. 
The 76-store chain had been part of 
Federated Department Stores, which 
was acquired in May by the Campeau 
Corporation. Sixteen of Federated’s 
22 divisions have now been sald by 
Campeau. Kimco will sell 31 of the 
Gold Circle stores to the Target divi- 
sion of Dayton Hudson and will lease 
35 stores to Hills Department Stores. 


.Φ 
Miscellanea. The Pritzker family 
of Chicago offered $368 million for 
Ramada Inc., the operator of hotels 
and gambling casinos 
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MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 9, 1988 
(Consolidated) 
Company ἢ Sates Last NetChag 
PacGE ........ 13,312,100 17 + 
6,556,100 45% - 1% 
~ 6,232,200 18% - Ww 
- 6,000,700 31% - % 
5,525,000 23 - Ἀε 
5,520,300 10 + 2% 
4,897,900 114% + % 
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4,752,800 21% + % 
. 4,705,500 42 Ἐ τὰ 
. 4,559,500 42% one 
4,148,000 39% + 1% 
4,096,700 13% + 1% 
Coca Cl . 3,992,100 417% + 1% 
AT&T ......_ 3,762,200 2542 + 2 
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Week Week 
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Τοῖδὶ S808 ..-..... 552,600,220 29,569,376,450 
“Same Per. 1987 . 765,648,170 31,918,959,388 


WEEK'S MARKET AVERAGES 
High Low Last Change 


New York Stock Excha 

Indust .......... 181.9 179.5 181.3 
Transp now 1348 192.8 134.6 
Utils ...... woe TVG 710 71.5 
131.6 133.3 
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Dow Jones 
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879.7 853.3 873.8 +16.58 
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TexAR 2,194,000 139% | 41% 
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“Most conflicts thrive when they take place against the back- 


pound of hostility and rivalry between the two major powers. 
But, as we in Israel are aware from the days.of our struggle for 
independence, nothing can stand in the way of a consensus 
between the two great powers,” argues President Chaim Herzog. 
He delivered the keynote address at the International 
Conference on the implications of the Iran-Iraq War held last 
week.at the Jaffee Centre for Strategic Studies at Tel Aviv 
University. The following are extracts from the speech 


THE GULF WAR between Iran 
and Iraq, which lasted. almost eight 
years, is undoubtedly one of the 
bloodiest conflicts: that has raged 
anywhere since the end of World 
War Il; indeed, it ranks as one of the 
longest wars in this century. _ 

The Iraqis started the war in 1980 
in the hope of gaining a quick vic- 
tory over a neighbour weakened by - 
the overthrow of the Shah. But they. 
discovered within a matter of 
months the truth of a famous dic- 
tum: “Never attack a revolution.” 

In the past year it became clear 
that the final victory promised annvu- 
ally by the Iranians was also improb- 
able. An exhausted tie was the re- 
sult the rest of the world wanted. 
This futile war cost somewhere be- 
tween one and one and a half mril- 
lion casualties, and came to a con- 
clusion as it did along roughly the 
same line along a 730-mile front 
from Turkey to the Persian Gulf on 
which it started... 


One of the documents that I read | 


recently described the war as a “del- 
icate balance of incompetence,” and 
as an illustration of the failure to 
apply most of the classic principles 
of war from the adoption of realistic 
war aims to the conduct of the war 
itself, But since military failure no 
less than success contributes to the 
development of military knowledge, - 
obviously the lessons of ‘this war 
with its very broad implications, 
particularly for the Near and Middle 
East, cannot be overlooked. . 


Iranian feilure to captire Basra. 
ee ie 


E urpose was to 
bring about the downfall of Saddam 
Hussein. The Iranians believed that’ 


the fall of Basra would inevitably 
bring about his downfall. 
‘Now, however, the Iraqis were de- 


"fending their own country, and after 


the experience gained in years of 
fighting, the, Iraqi forces improved. 
They built effective fortifications 
based on the obstacles on the 
ground. They made good use of 
their superiority in firepower, artil- 
lery, tanks and attack helicopters, 
and perfected the rapid movement 
of reinforcements to weak spots in 
their defences. Tens of thousands of 
young volunteers in the Iranian mili- 
tia, endowed with an overdose of 


Traqi 
first time officers in the Iranian 
forces began to talk about “the lost 
war.” 


On the other hand, the success at 
Basra. proved Saddam Hussein's 
ability to maintain his power and to 
control a complex military situation... 
moving over ultimately to an all-out 
attack. Side by side with the im- 
provement in the military showing 
of Iraq and the leadership of Sad- 
dam Hussein, the internal front in 


both from the Iraqis and at the 
hands of the Americans in the Gulf 
wore down the fanatical motivation 


- of the Iranians and enabled the Ira- 


THE GULF WAR is fraught witb 
paradoxes, and this applies equally 
to the way in which hostilities devel 
oped. Since pola on oo 
occasions a cease-fire; as 
the years passed proposals. 
were accompanied by fewer and: 
fewer conditions. Baghdad ap- 
pealed to the UN and to other orga- 
nizations to δοῖ 35 mediators. Iran, 
on the other hand, made any cease- 
fire conditional on the payment of 
billions of dollars in. reparations, 


and also insisted on the removal of ἡ 
Traq’s president, Saddam Hossein. . franian 
Iraq's determination to end the war, .᾿ 
did not preverit it, however, from: - 
resorting to.tactics with serious con- ἢ 


sequences from several points of 
view..- These included its -use- of : 
chemical weapons and its attacks on 


Iranian cities as well as on the ship- - 


ping in the Gulf. ἢ ὃς 
The turning point towards the end 
came at the outset of 1987 with the 


CROSSWORD 


1 Dramatic scenes put on: by my- 
opies(10) ὁ. . ᾿ ᾿ 
9 Insect chewed upleaf(4)" 
10 Presumably. he's wedded to the 
soil(10) ΄-. a i 
11 Slippery wiiy to bribe (6) 


in grating 1) pans ese 
15 Liston torumours(7) ©. _* 
16 Songs that echo? (5) 


adalescent.complaini (4) 
18 Newafir Avon turned back (4) 
9 Whatthe oyster hastoface (5) 
2 Died before five with débte clear 


12 Felt snd for first woman caught - . 


UT Bill goes ta Yorkshire areawith 


qis to move over to a major attack 
last April. . 


IRANIAN confidence eroded. De- 
ite the apparent religious fanatical 
termination of the Iranian popu- 

lation to follow its imam, Iranian 

morale broke. This was brought 

about by a realization by much of 

the Iranian population that the war 

was an orgy of senseless bloodletting 

without any end in sight, certainly 2s 
as Khomeini lived. . 


ing the range of the Sovict-made 

Scud ground-to-ground missiles to 

imately 5-600 kilometres en- 

ed the Iragis to attack Iranian 
cities. 

Between February and April in 


22 Held up amnteur enught in the 
net(7) 


24 Attack . the howling? (3.3) 
27 Choose to tecture the voters (10) 
28 Unauthorised retreat (4) 


᾿ 39 Carriage to drive mad around 


_ theharbour (10) 


DOWN 


τ τ᾿ 9 Stop advertising (4) 


3 Repaira sole paving stone (6) 

4 First letter corts out knots for 
relations (7) ie 

6 Walk as though stiff, though 
not stiff(4) 


6 Tickets for a Wimbledon match 
maybe (7) 


- 141 old Venice top dogs swal- 


the so-called war of cities, Lraq 
launched 160 missile attacks on ur- 
ban areas in Iran terrifying the civil- 
ian population. 

This, coupled with the fear that 
the missiles might be armed with 
poison gas, increased the panic. Iraq 
increased its use of chemical weap- 
ons and the world was shocked last 
March by the published results of 
Iraq's chemical-weapons attack on 
Halabja in Norther Iraq, which se- 
verely demoralized Iranian troops. 
The employment of chemical weap- 
ons and the publishing of its effects 
on the human body had its effect, 
too, on the national morale in Iran. 
It affected directly the spirit of vol- 
unteering and the contingent of Ba- 
seji volunteers attached to Iran’s 
Revolutionary Guard, the Pas- 
daren, normally 300,000, fell off by 
one third. 

As defeat followed defeat, the 
lack of cohesion in the Iranian 
armed forces began to have its ef- 
fects. The Iraqi Army demonstrated 
superior training, organization and 
morale. Unlike the fearfuj and un- 
certain Iranian regulars, who were 
purged, spied upon and saddled 
with militarily incompetent “spiritu- 
al-guidance officers,” the Lraqi 
Amny had the full and enthusiastic 
support of its government. Saddam 
Hussein appeared in public only in 
amny uniform. Iraq more than dou- 
bled the army’s first-line manpower 
from less than 200,000 when the war 
bégan to almost half a million. 


AN ANALYSIS of Iran’s failure 
during this current war cannot be 
complete without taking into ac- 
count the economic aspects. During 
the war, the oil production of both 
countries considerably, but 
evened out to roughly balf the pre- 
war production. Iraq man: to 
recover to a certain extent by in- 
creasing its pipeline capacity 
through Turkey. Furthermore, 
these oil-production facilities were 
not seriously damaged by the at- 
tacks of a very weak Iranian Air 


Force. 
tack... Iraq’s Air. Force, which on the 


other hand had continued Ὁ im- 
prove by experience and by the ac- 
quisition of additional aircraft, used 
its air superiority to good effect 
against the Iranian oil-pumping and 
oitloading facilities. The direct in- 
volvement of the U.S. and other 
Western countries prevented Iran 
from taking effective retaliatory 


7What investigative reporter 
palaht do with an upper floor (5- 


8 Produced hy employee, but not 
mags producer (4,2,4) 


12 Revolutionary music maker (10) 


13Local applause is something 
new (10) 


lowed earth (5) 
15 ae the miser had or collected 
δ ἡ 


19 Barre! tip or opposite part of a 
rifle (4,2) 


20 Wildly berated hi th 
yay ral is opponent he 


28 Worker on edge in Ireland (6) 

25 Look both ways (4) 

26School which teaches point to 
point (4) " 
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ACROSS: 5 Guilt, 8. Tea-party. 9 
Frank, 10 Flippant, 11 Psalm, 14 Pas, 
16 Cupola, 17 Pantry, 18 Lay, 30 
Knell, 24 Sporadic, 25 Naiad, 36 Vac. 
ation, 27 Lyric. DOWN: 1 Staff, 2 
Mania, 3 Happy. 4 Stanza, 6 Uprising, 
7 Landlord, 12 Quandary, 13 Kohi- 
rabi, 14 Pal, 15 Spy, 18 Appear, 31 
Break, 22 Admit. 28 Scent. 


a Te oe 
No real winners: Iraqi President Saddam Hussein (left) at prayer in the mosque in Samarrah, north of 
Baghdad at a time when Iraq was still on the defensive. Hashemi Rafsanjani (right), speaker of the 
Iranian parliament and later acting commander-in-chief of the armed forces, who was a major figure in 
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promoting the Iran-Iraq cease-fire. 


measures against oil-tanker traffic. 

In 1988 Iran went from defeat to 
defeat. At the beginning of June 
1988, following the Fao and Majnun 
defeats, Khomeini obviously saw 
the writing on the wall and with it 
the danger to the Revolution. He 
appointed ΑἹ: Akbar Hashem Raf- 
sanjani, the speaker of Iran's parlia- 
ment, acting commander in chief of 
the armed forces. Rafsanjani, a po- 
litical pragmatist, had displeased the 
more extreme Islam fundamental- 
ists by his pragmatism during the 
war, as for instance in connection 
with the alleged negotiations that 
led to the Irangate affair. 

Tt is clear from his public state- 
ments at the time that he appreciat- 
ed the scope of Iran's basic prob- 
lems. Unlike Iraq, which had a 
regular supply of arms and equip- 
ment from Russia and later from the 
French, not to mention, incidental- 
ly, over a biltion dollars worth of 
military purchases from Egypt, Iran 
had to shop around the anns mar- 
kets of the world. This, incidentally, 
created a very difficult logistic prob- 
fem for the Iranians, who had to 
adapt themselves to various types of 
weapons bought not because of the 
logistic convenience of Iran, but be- 
cause of their availability on the 
market. 

Washington decided at a certain 
stage in 1987 to block Iran's sources 
of arms and mounted a diplomatic 
offensive in the various capitals of 
the world, in countries suspected of 
being suppliers of arms to Iran. 
Gradually this so-called “Operation 
Staunch” began to have its effect. 
Rafsanjani and many other leaders 
in Iran became increasingly desper- 
ate and concerned by their country's 
isolation from the rest of the world. 
Rafsanjani recently admitted that 
““we pushed those who could have 
been neutral into hostility.” Ac- 
cordingly, he mounted a major ef- 
fort to mend Iran's fences in differ- 
ent parts of the world. In June, after 
the freeing of the French hostages in 
Lebanon, Iran resumed normal re- 
lations with Paris. In July, diplomat- 
ic relations with Canada were 
resumed. ὃ 


IRAN’S ATTACK on neutral ship- 
ping in the Gulf indicated that Tehe- 
ran had been counting on the U.S. 
and the Soviet Union to neutralize 
each other in the Persian Gulf. Kho- 
meini’s extreme policy of isolation 
led to an increased ideological hos- 
tility towards Iran's theocracy on the 
part of the Soviet Union. In April 
this year, Gennadi Gerasimov, who 
was seen as the chief spokesman for 
Soviet leader Michail Gorbachev, 
said. when discussing Soviet policy 
in the Persian Gulf: “We now have 
something we haven't had for a very 
long time: a Soviet-American dia- 
logue, not just on disarmament but 
on all the issues. This includes re- 
gional conflicts. There are many 
problems made more difficult by our 
rivalry that we can solve together.” 

The Iranians must surely have 
been aware of the fact that the Sovi- 
et Union did not condemn the at- 
tack by the U.S. on the franian oil 
platforms and ships in April. They 
were well aware of the fact that the 
USSR was Iraq's main arms supplier 


“and that it provided alf the surface- 


to-surface missiles that had .been 
employed against Teheran. There 
were reports indicating that some of 
the chemical munitions used on 
Iraq's Soviet-made guns and rocket 
launchers could well be Soviet 
equipment. There was wi read 
suspicion that Iraqi planes that had 
bombed Iranian targets along the 
Caspian Sea near the Soviet border 
in 1987 refuelled in the Soviet 
Union. 

However accurate these reports 
might or might not have been, it was 
reasonable for the sober element in 
the Iranian leadership to assume 
that the two major powers might be 
moving towards a consensus on the 
question of Iran. Rafsanjani obvi- 
ously saw the situation in all its stark 
reality. He was facing an Iraqi army 
of a million troops -- one of the 
largest in the world — with eight 
years of continuous battle experi- 
ence and an appreciable edge in 
tanks, training and aircraft. War 
weariness was obviously gripping 
Iran, and military enlistment had 


dropped sharply. The resolve of the 
U.S. and its allies to keep the oil- 
shipping lanes open in the Gulf was 
evident to all. 

Iran was isolated from the rest of 
the world. 


RAFSANJANI understood that he 
must bring the war to an end and 
that the only one capable of doing so 
in Iran today was Khomeini. 

Amid the labyrinthine domestic 
maneuvres, the Iranian leaders real- 
ized that Khomeini alone possessed 
the power to extricate his country 
and, incidentally, bis Revolution 
from the war. It was vital for Kho- 
meini to move now. for after his 
death there could well be nobody 
with the authority to do so. The 
proverbial straw that may well have 
given Rafsanjani his chance was the 
accidental U.S. shooting down of an 
Iranian jetliner on July 3 with the 
loss of 290 lives. This tragic incident 
gave moderate political figures in 
Teheran a chance to argue the futili- 
ty of continuing the war, which they 
insisted the U.S. would never per- 
mit Iraq ἴο Ἰοῦς, ΤῸ μξυ νος ἄρτι 
protecting ipping from i- 
an attack. The U.S. forces had at- 
tacked Iranian oil platforms and 
ships in the Gulf. The U.S. was ac- 
cused of providing military intelli- 
gence to Iran. :. 

In mid-July, a meeting of leaders 
including Ahmed Khomeini. the 
Ayatollah’s eldest son, took place. 
The meeting was reportedly marked 
by much recrimination but it decid- 
ed to recommend to the Imam to 
agree to a cease-fire. In his broad- 
cast to the Iranians on July 20, Aya- 
tollah Khomeini offered no pretense 
that Iran had achieved a victory. He 
called his decision to accept Resolu- 
tion 598 “more deadly than taking 
poison.” 


THUS, for all practical purposes, 
ended this foolish war. It is too early 
to evaluate the possible train of 
events in Iran, as apparently a policy 
based on irrational ideological revo- 
lution has made way for a rational 
approach based on national inter- 
ests. In Iraq, too, burdened with a 
£50 billion debt and facing a long 
petiod of recovery, questions are 
bound to be asked about Saddam 
Hussein's misreading of the post-~ 
Revolutionary confusion in Iran, 
which brought about a futile war 
with its horrendous cost in life and 
resources. Sooner or later, when the 
cheering dies down, even Saddam 
Hussein may have to answer many 
embarrassing questions. 

This war came as a rude reminder 
to the world that even at the end of 
the 20th century violent con- 
flicts based on religious fanaticism 
are not a phenomenon of the past. 

Furthermore, this is a war worthy 
of a place of honour in Barbara 
Tuchman's March of Folly. tt will be 
cited as a classic example of the 
power of an individual's blind dog~ 
matism in totalitarian states to lead 
a people towards disaster and there- 
by to change history. This occur- 
rence could well repeat itself, espe- 
cially in the prevailing instability 
presided over by autocratic regimes 
in our region. : 

1 do not wish to add my voice to 
the spate of conjecture that charac- 
terized the public discussion in Isra~ 
el immediately after Iran accepted 
the cease-fire. Much of this conjec- 
ture was premature. Iraq, and also 
Iran, created and maintained two of 
the largest armies in the world in the 
field of battle for a period of eight 
years. This is no small achievement 
in the Middle East in terms of mib-~ 
tary experience and potential. Israel 
cannot and dare not ignore it. How. 
ever, from a short-term point of 
view, both countries will continue to 
be more preoccupied one with the 
other, with 2 major reconstruction 
effort and with internal develop- 
ments. 

But somebody is bound to present 
a demand for an accounting of the 
tragic massacres and destruction 
that have gone on for eight years 
because of the obstinacy of two fool- 
ish men. It is early to draw all the 
conclusions and lessons. They are 
not necessarily in the field of mili- 
tary science. It is clear that each 
army, but especially Iraq’s, as it was 
driven on the defensive to protect its 


essons from a bloody war of incompetence 


pC cone . 


(Photos: AFP) 


own soil and fight off an invasion, 
fought more resolutely than in other 
circumstances. Not ail Iranians sup- 
port Khomeini’s Revolution, but 
most seemed willing to fight off the 
invasion. 

Iraq's Shia Moslems have quar- 
rels with President Saddam Hus- 
sein’s predominantly Sunni regime, 
but most became loyal Arabs when 
they had to fight a Persian enemy. 
Khomeini in Teheran and Saddam 
Hussein in Baghdad face an identi- 
cal question: How long will these 
loyalties last once the war is over? 


OBVIOUSLY. Iraq's greatest mis- 
take was to open only a limited war 
and to stop and try to negotiate once 
they had made their first advance. 
Their army was doing well, the ene- 
my was disorganized, the cost of 
giving the Iranians time to mobilize 


more young men was eight years" 


more fighting. 

The degree of international du- 
plicity, cowardice and hypocrisy 
that accompanied the reaction to the 
use of chemical weapons by the Ira- 
qis is a devastating commentary on 
world morality. Who could have 
dreamt that the world would stand 
bier mute and in ἔρέννν doing 

ing,-acquiesce ‘in a ruthless «use 
of poison gas by two Third World 
countries? The taboo has been bro- 
ken and every army facing the possi- 
bility of war must now take into 
consideration that the international 
accords barring the use of chemical 
weapons in war are apparently of 
little binding value. 

What a sad commentary on inter- 
natiynal hypocrisy it is to contem- 
plate that if the world’s reaction to 
the widespread and indiscriminate 
use of chemical weapons against sol- 
diers, innocent civilians, men, wom- 
en and children in Iran had ap- 
proached the level of international 
tighteous indignation that greeted 
Israel's efforts to impose law and 
order against petrol bombs and 
stone throwers by the use of batons, 
we might have witnessed some form 
of second thoughts on the part of the 
users of poison gas. 

However, it seems to me that the 
main lesson for all countries to note 
is that the standing in the world of a 
country engaged in a military strug- 
gle is a vital element not only politi- 
cally, but also economically and 
therefore militarily. What brought 
Iran ta agree to a cease-fire was its 
isolation internationally. No coun- 
try can afford to become isolated 
while at the same time maintaining a 
strong military . The nations 
of the world are interdependent, 
and a major element in any middle- 
sized and smal] nation’s military ca- 
pability must of necessity be based 
on its international economic and 
political standing. The Gulf War 
proved that this must be a major and 
vital consideration in the defence of 
any country. 

Furthermore, one cannot ignore a 
new element that has begun to have 
its effects on many of the conflicts in 
the world today. Most conflicts have 
thrived when they took place against 
the background of the hostility and 
rivalry between the two major pow- 
ers. But as we in Israel are aware 
from the days of our struggle for 
independence, nothing can stand in 
the way of a consensus between the 
two great powers. This was high- 
lighted by the very significant re~ 
mark made a few months ago by 
Gennadi Gerasimov of the Soviet 
Union, whose words I quoted earli- 
er. This truism is amply demonstrat- 
ed by what is happening now in the 
Gulf. It is a lesson that dare not be 
overlooked. 

From a pure battlefield point of 
view, there is little to learn from this 
senseless, dreadfal conflict. which 
wag such a tragic mistake from start 
to finish; but the broader implica- 
tions are of vital interest to every- 
body, and above all -- to Israel. They 
deserve a most thorough analysis 
and study, so that all can learn from 
them in the hope that such ghastly 
and tragic errors will aot recur. 


Weekly columns: Asher Felix 
Landau’s Law Report and Walter 
FrankF's Gardener's Corner will ap- 
pear in tomorrow’s Post. 


Every one 
1S 
only one 


A PERSON'S NAME is the 
very essence of his soul, Rabbi 
Hayvim of Volozhin said. 


YOM KIPPUR is the day of the 
Ineffable Name. In Temple 
times, it was the only day the 
High Priest entered the Holy of 
Holies to conduct the High Ser- 
vice, during which — also the 
only time ~ he uttered the Tet- 


. MOSHE KOHN 


ragrammaton, the otherwise 
Unutterabie four-lettered Name 
of God. 


We don't know how to pro- 
ounce the Name today. Its 
consonants are represented in 
the Roman alphabet by the 
characters Y-H-W-H, and it is 
traditionally vowelled with the 
sounds A-O-A-Y and pro- 
nounced as though it were ἃ 
form of adon, the word for 
““lord/master.** 


Early Greck Christian writ- 
ers asserted that the Name was 
pronounced “yaweh.** Robert 
Graves speculated that this ter- 
rible Name of Names was really 
an uttering of the full vowel 

Observant Jews pronounce it 
in its “tord/master” form wheo 
it appears in prayer and Bible 
reading or study. Otherwise, 
they utter it as *Hashem,”* 
meaning ‘The Name.’ in mun- 
dane writings, too, they never 
spell out the Tetragrammaton, 
replacing it with a letter that is 
also pronounced Hashem. 

Some commentators make 
tanch of the fact that the conso- 
nants of the Tetragrammaton 
seem to make it a declension of 
the verb “to be/become.”’ Their 
excitement is heightened by the 
passage in Exodus 3:14, where 
God, when Moses asks for His 
Name, replies: “Eh"yeh asher 
eh’yeh,”* which means: “1 am/ 


shall be/become Who ἢ am/shall 


According to this, God's 

Name is ‘‘Being/Becoming."’ 
The “very essence’? — which 
comes from the Greek for 
““being.”* 
THE NAME represents the 
particularity, the individuality, 
of the bearer. ‘‘A myrtle among 
thorns is stil] a myrtle,"" say the 
Talmudic sages. 

Respect for particularity and 
individuality, respect for differ- 
ence — except where idolatry 
concerned — stands at the centre 
of the Jewish world outlook, as 
an integral part of the belief in a 
world purposefully brought 
into being by a Creator. “*If you 
sustain a single life. you have 
sustained an entire world; if 
you destroy a single life, you 
have destroyed an entire 
wortd,”" say the sages. 

It és through the individual, 
the particular, that we reach 
the universal. “Τῆς particular 
is the general,’* Goethe says in a 
poem on which Kurt Riezler 
comments: **This universal hu- 
manum becomes visible only in 
the inner richness of the partic- 
ular. Here it becomes concrete. 
The particular is concrete by 
virtue of the many forces, rela- 
tions, factors, grown together 


in its particularity.”’ (On anoth- 


PARTICULARITY, individ- 
uality, is a very fragile thing, 


and it — one’s own no more and 


tigm, permissiveness, 
my-thing,”” relativism. Appar- 
ently, it also can’t mean a rigid 
“Love thy neighbour as thy- 
self’ or a total reliance on 
““reasonableness.”” 


“In a society where there 
no law and in theory no compul- 
sion,”” George Orwell wrote, 
“the only arbiter of behaviour 
is public opinion. But public 
opihion, because of the tremen- 
dous urge to conformity in gre- 
garious animals, is less tolerant 
than any system of law. When 
human beings are governed by 
‘Thon shalt not,” the individual 
can practise a certain amount of 
eccentricity; when they are sup- 
posedly governed by ‘love’ and 
‘reason,’ he is under continuous 
pressure to make him behave 
and think exactly the same way 
35 anyone else does" (quoted in 
The Coercive Utopians by Rael 
Jean and Erich Isaac). 


Hillel probably considered 
this before telling the heathen, 
not, as Rabbi Akiva did, **Love 
thy neighbour as thyseif,”’ but: 
“Don’t do to others what you 
hate to have done to you — this is 
the sum of the Tora. The rest is 
elaboration of this -- go and 
learn it." 


ECONOMIC NEWS 


Alliance stands ‘good [ΟἹ] prices 
chance’ of reopening 


By JEFF BLACK 
Post Labour Reporter 

The Alliance Tyre and Rubber 
Co. stands a “good chance” of re- 
opening by the end of the month, its 
managing director. Yinon Ezroni, 
said last night. The company’s man- 
agement will meet today at the Ha- 
dera factory to discuss the first steps 
towards resuming the company’s 
operations. 

On Sunday, Alliance's receiver 
Amram Blum was told by Koor Ltd. 
Managing Director Benny Gaon 
and Hevrat Ha’ovdim Secretary- 
General Danny Rosolio that Koor 
would receive a $6 million loan from 
a banking consortium to finance the 
company’s reopening. However, 
Blum has demanded $10m. from 
Koor for this move. and the Hista- 


drut officials assured him that the 
other $4m. would be forthcoming. 
Ezroni last night stressed that un- 
til this $4m. was actually received by 
Koor, the decision to reopen Alli- 
ance remained “a decision in princi- 
ple™ but said he was optimistic as to 
the company’s immediate future. 
When the factory reopens its 
gates, none of the former works 
committee members will be among 
the 700 or so workers returning to 
their jobs, according to other man- 
agement executives. The executives 
said the decision to fire these work- 
ers, who led the fight against the 
receiver's appointment and caused 
the company's closure ‘was not re- 
venge — they [the workers] have 
themselves said they are not pre- 
pared to work under the receiver.” 


U.S.’s current account 
gap narrowed in quarter 


WASHINGTON (Reuter) -- The 
U.S. current account deficit, the 
broadest measure of the nation's 
trade. narrowed to $33.3 billion in 
the second quarter from $36.9b. in 
the first quarter, the Commerce De- 
partment said yesterday. 

The report showed improvement 
in the merchandise trade deficit as a 
result of a lower dollar but also re- 
flected the U.S.‘s growing indebted- 
ness to foreigners, which has wor- 
ried economists and members of 
Congress. 

The current account covers trade 
in goods and services and the bal- 
ance in investment income with oth- 


er nations. 

For the first half of the year, the 
deficit was $70.3b., compared with 
$154b. for all of 1987. 

Although the merchandise trade 
deficit has been falling in recent 
months, total U.S. foreign debt is 
steadily rising as the need for for- 
eign capital to fund the federal bud- 
get deficit remains strong - 

The U.S. owed foreigners $368b. 
at the end of 1987. Senator Paul 
Sarbanes, chairman of the joint eco- 
nomic committee of Congress, has 
said the U.S. foreign debt could eas- 
ily exceed $500b. by the end of this 
year. 


rebound after 
17-month low 


LONDON (Reuter) - Crude oil 
prices rallied yesterday from their 
lowest level in 17 months, but the 
president of the Opec cartel saw a 
risk of a new crash in the market. 

Rilwanu Lukman of Nigeria said 
excess output by some members of 
the Organization of Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries had to stop or 
prices might collapse to $9 a barrel 
as they did in 1986. 

On Europe's spot market yester- 
day, typical North Sea Brent crude 
oil traded up to $13.75 for Novem- 
ber loading, after business at $13 
Monday. But traders were uncertain 
about the direction of the market 
because of the prevailing oversup- 

ly. 
7 Tbe market is so nervous it 
hasn't a clue what to do,” one said. 
“It could go either way.” 

A 1986 crash took prices from $30 
to nine in a few months as Opec 
members flouted cartel-assigned 
output quotas and tried to boost 
their market share by pumping more 
oil 


“Unless the organization is given 
all the support it needs by member 
states the current tide of overpro- 
duction and new oil from member 
states can re-enact the 1986 epi- 
sode,” Lukman said in Kaduna, 
northern Nigeria.""Opec will not be 
able to maintain a floor price, allow- 
ing prices to plummet to nine dollars 


Tuesday's price rebound was 
prompted by calls for output re- 
straint by Saudi Arabia and by a 
denial from the kingdom that it op- 
posed calling early talks on the glut 
by Opec’s ministerial pricing com- 
mittee. 


CLASSIFIEDS 


appear on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. = 
Monday/Wednesday rates: Minimum of NIS 23.- for 8 words; ach additional word NIS 2.90, ᾿ 
Friday and Holiday eve rates: Minimum οἱ NIS 31.30 for 8 words; each additional word NIS 3.90. All rates include VAT. 
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REALTY 


QoonoooooooooNoconooOoodAg 
DALIA WEISZ REAL estate agency wishes 
all our clicnts Shana Tova. (Flats-Villas-Land)} 
@ 02-666782, 699896 For efficient personal 
attention. 


occooooconoooonooooooOoOS 


DWELLINGS 
nooooosoooooosogcogacocs 
‘HU 


JERUSALEM SALES 
᾿νε 


I AM LOOKING for a small, reasonably 
pies flat, Rassco through Baka. 


EMERGENCY 
PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem: Hadassah, Mt. Scopus, 
818111; Balsam, Salah Eddin, 272315; 
Shu’afat, Shu’afat Road, 810108; Dar 
Aldawa, Herod's Gate, 282058. 

Tel Aviv: Sanitas, 83 Ibn Gabirol, 
246003; Kupat Holim Maccabi, 26 Ben 
Yehuda, 203492. 
Povenpre o> 


ava’ Kripa’ Helin, 45 


stetci:ya: Neianya, 11 Herzl, 22842. 
Krayot area: Kupat Holim Herman, Sim- 
tat Mode’in, 715136, 

Haifa: Yavne, 7 Ibn Sina, 672288. 


DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jerasalem: Hadassah Ein Kerem (inter- 
nal, surgery, odstetrics, ophthalmotogy, 


EDUCATIONAL TV 

&.00 Teletoxt 8.05 Koep Fit 8.15 History of 
the Yishuv 8.40 English 9.00 Natural Sci- 
ences 9.16 Rehov Sumsum 10.20 Natural 
Sciences 11.00 Algebra 14.50 Judaism 
11.40 English 12.00 Basic Concepts in 
Judaism 12.26 Citizenship 12.50 French 
13,05 English 13.30 Natural Sciences 
14,00 Toletoxt 14.06 Everyman's Univer- 
sity 15.00 Hey Bumboo 75.70 Nils Hol- 
gersson 15.40 Keep Fit 15.55 TV Game 
16.25 This is Our Land 17.00 A New Eve- 
ning 


CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMES: 

17,30 Alice in Wonderland — new four-part 
series, stars: Beau Bridges, Sammy Davis 
dr., Patrick Duffy and others 18.20 Truth or 
Fiction 


PROGRAMMES IN ARABIC 

18.30 News roundup 18.22 Agriculture 
Today 19.00 Beauty and Health (Part 2} 
19.30 News 


HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 
20.00 News Roundup 20.02 Pop 2 21.00 
Mabat Newsreel 21.235 The Defectors (Part 
2) 22.05 “Promise,” stars: James Garner 
and James Woods 23.45 News 


ISRAEL TV CHANNEL 2 

98.30 Tonight's i er 18.35 Joey 
and the Red Hawk (Part 2} 19.00 Rebecca 
Kolly's Dance Troupe 19.30 “The Late 
Great Me” — TV dramas about an alcoholic 
20.45 Adam Smith Economic ramme 
(part 14) 21.18 Pop 2 21.20 Carol Bumert 
hosts Sally Field and others 21.52 Pop 2 


JORDAN TV (unofficial) 

16.30 Entertainment programme 18.00 
French programmes 18.30 News in He- 
brew 19.00 News in Arabic 19.30 Comedy 
Saries 20.00 Documentary 20.30 Twilight 
Zone 21.00 News in English 27.20 Mini- 
series 


MIDDLE EAST TV 

12.20 Another Life 43.00 The 700 Club 
13.30 Shape-Up 74,00 Spiral Zone 14-30 
Superbook 15.00 Fraggle Rock 15.30 Af- 
ternoon Movie:‘“Tha Great Balloon Advan- 
lure,” stars: Katharine Hepbum and Kevin 
MeKenzie 77.00 Crossbow 17.6% The 
compbells 18.02 cia: T2.00Mu. cue 
Wrote 20.00 The Law and Harry McGrew 


21.00 Allaeb Wal Durnya 22.00 700 Club 
22.30 Another Life 7 


Γι 


HERZLIYA RENTALS 
Coe LLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLL LLL LLL 


FOR RENT-HOUSES in Herzliya Pituah. 
Call Moran, 3 052-572759, 


ΓΙ 


STORAGE 
ΓΙ 
THE STORAGE CENTRE, Luw., Jerusalem 
and Tel Aviv, Mini-Storage lockers, various 
sizes. for business + personal use. ἘΣ 02. 


523537, 03-9231636, 
DOOooooocoooOoOoOROoOOOOoOoOo 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


odoooou0OoooOOOoOCoOOSoO 
LIGHT HOUSEWORK, early 
family with 2 boys. @ 02-719) 


ooooooooooooooooOnooooOodO 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


OggpocooooooooonoceCoooo 


2 INDUSTRIOUS YOUNG women interest- 
ed in housecleaning work. 85 02-421185. 


GooooonocoooooOooooooooDoO 


VEHICLES 


cooocoooooo 0000000000000 


“AUTOTAX"-CONSULTATION, 
AGENTS, bu: 


con wee NS) 


ARIE PALOGE, AUTO 2000. Expertise in 
the purchase and sale of Tax-Free and used 


advice. Service anywhere in Israel. 
ΕΣ ΤᾺ 717110 (office), 416479 (home). 


Hatror 938333 Tel Aviv *5460117 
Holon °803133 Tiberias °780711 
‘Mobilis Intensive Care Unit (MICU) service in 


NN.T., dental emergencies lemergency the area, around the clock. 
= “fdonsoh Scopes on 


room, 4-10 p.m.}}, Hai 


thopedics), Bikur Holim (pediatrics). Eran” — Emotional First Ald. Tel. Je- 
ha: fusal é 111 Ἰ 
Τοὶ Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics, internal, Sen ad ΖΘΤΊΘ,, Haifa, GIS? 
surgery). Beersheba 418111, Netanya 335316, Car- 
Netanya: Laniado. miel 988410, Kfar Sava 913939, 


Rape Crisis Centre (24 hours), for help 
call Tel Aviv, 234819, Jerusalem — 
245554 and 660111, end Eilet 31977. 


The National Poison Control Centre 
at Rambarm Hospital, phone 04-529205, 
for emergency calls, 24 hours 8 day, for 
Information in ‘case of pofgoning. 

Kupet Holim information Centre Tet. 
03.433300, 433500 Sunday-Thursday, 8 
a.m. to 8 p.m, Firday 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


FLIGHTS 


in the front of the phone directory. 


Ff AID 101 


Magen David Adom 


\n emergencies dial 101 in most parts of 
the country. in addition: 


Ashdod 551333 Jerussiem °523133 
Sat Yorn “S51111— Kryat Shimoe *966934 Hours 

ona 24 - Flight Information Ser . 
pewraiete 74767 ee BEaaTS vices: Call 03-9712484 (multi-line), Ar- 
Ban Region “751111 Peta ikva 9231112 τινί Only (Taped Message) 03-381111 
Sit 72533 Rehovot "451 33 (20 fines) 


ARMY 

6.05 Morming Melodies 6.30 Open Your 
Eyes ~ moming news 7.07 "707" 8.00 
News Magazine 9.05 in the Moming 
10.06 Songs and Sketches 11.06 Right 
Now 13.06 Shooting from the Hip 14.05 
Summer '88 15.06 ‘Gesta 16.06 Hebrew 
Songs 17.00 Good Evening lsrael 18.05 
24 Hours with a Northern Border Polica 
Unit 18.45 Foreign Affairs Magazine 
19.05 Hebrew Songs 20.05 Songs about 
the Autumn 21.00 Mabat TV Newsree! 
21.20 Unquiet Night 22.05 Popular Songs 
23.05 This Was the Day 00.05 Night Birds 


ARMY TWO 


39.05 The Old Radio 20.05 Hit Parade 
Reg ΟοΠοο Break 23.06 All That Jaz 


qe SE 
ee 


VOICE OF MUSIC 

6.02 Moming Melodies 7.09 Beethoven: 
“Coriolan™ Overture; Brahms: Hungarian 
Dances; Borodin: Symphony No. 2; Bar- 
tok: Contrasts 9.00 Bach: Goldberg Varia- 
tions; Brahms: Piano Concerto No. 2; 
: Symphony No. 4 12.00 Art- 
ists in the Studio -- works by Hotteterre, 
Vivaldi and others; Bach: Prelude and 
Fugue in 8 minor 13.06 Works by Haydn: 
Piano Sonata; Cello Concerto; Symphony 
No. 87 15.00 An Hour with pianist Sviatos- 
lav Richter 16.00 Jerusalem Symphony 
Orchestra — Handel: Three pieces from 
“Music for the Royal Fireworks" (cond. Ber- 
tini}; Haydn; Oboe Concerto in C (cond. 
Sporber); Yehezkel Braun: Concerto for 


Flute and Strings (cond. Rodan); Gersh- 
win: Pieces from "Porgy and Bess” (cond, 
Sperber) 18.00 Contemporary Music 
79.00 Khachaturian: "Gayne" ballet music | es 


{part 2) 20.05 Musical Medley 20-30 From 
Our Concert Hails — Israel Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, conducted by Zubin Mehta, soloist 
Itzhak Perlman — Bruch: Scottish Fantasy: 
Mahler: Symphony No. 1 22.30 Jaz 
23.00 Beethoven: String Quartets 


JERUSALEM 


BEIT AGRON 6:15 Le Rayon VertO8 The 
Return of Martin GuerreO10:15 The Fly 
GINEMATHEQUE 7 New short Israeli 
films>7 Mouchette->8:30 Flying with the 
Birds>9 Giro City.-9:30 Heat and Dust 
4:30, 7, 9 Alla Mizrahi EDISON 
4:30, 7,9 Coming to America IMPERIA 1 5, 
7:15, 9:30 Peking Opera Blues IMPERIA 2 

330 Lul JERUSALEM THEATRE 


BADIO 1st 
@.06 Gymnastics 6.16 Hassidic 
8.30 Daily Mishna, Gemara and Bible Por- 
tions 7.00 News in English 7.15 News in 
French 7.30 Songs of the Good Otd Rays 
8.05 Compass 9.05 Information for Listan- 
ess 10.05 Moming Pearls 11.05 Hebrew 
Songs 12.05 Mideast Medley 12.00 Naws 
ne Programmes in Enalish 13.30 News 
and Programmes in 14.06 Youth 
i 5.30 ‘ Ν to Laugh ORION OR 2 4:30, 7:30, 8:30 
TAOS Contests 17.60 tne LnNeTY Renegade ORION OR 3 4:30, 7, 9 Princosa 
17.02 News in French 17.05 Songe forthe Bride ORION OR 4 4:30, 7, 9:15 Black Eyes 
Afternoon 18,06 Jewish Tradition 18.00 ORION OR 5 4:30 Bllbi7, 9 Marriage of 
Programmes for Olim 22.05 A Fri Convenience ORMA 4:30, 7, 9:15 Frantic 
pe arerengs for Glim 22.05 AFriendfrom ΚῸΝ 4:30, 7, 9 Red Heat SEMADAR 6:45, 
. 9:30 The Unbearable Lightness of Being 


TEL AVIV. 


RADIO 2nd 

6.06 Early Moming 6.30 News Roundup 
6.52 Green Light — Driver's Comer 7.05 
This moming — News Magzzine 8.05 Safa 
-Driving 9.05 House Cail! -- with Rivka ΜῈ. 
shaeli 10.05 All Shades of the Net 12.05 
ΟΚ on Two 13.00 Midday — News Com- 
mentary and Songs 14.06 Humour 15.05 
Hebrew Songs 16.08 One Hour With Matti 


BEIT LIESSIN 11:15 Monty Python—Holly- 
wood Bowl BEN-YEHUDA 5, 7:15, 9:30 
Bright Lights Big City 15, 7:30, 9:50 
Frantic 28:30, 9:30 The Last Emper- 
or CHEN 3 5, 7:30, 5:50 Blue lquana CHEN 
411, 2,5, 7:30, 9:50 Eighteen Again CHEN 
5 11, 2, 5, 7:30, 9:30 Defence Play 
7:15, 8:30 Crocodila Dundee DIZENGOFF1 


Caspi 17.05 Magic Moments 17-55 Book 
Review 13.06 Any Questic:s? 19.00 To- 
day - fladio Newsreel 19.35 Hebrow 
Songs 20.05 Yiddish Songs 21.00 Mabat 
‘TV Newsreel 22.05 Hold on to a Dream — 
Songs 23.05 Treasure Hunt 01.00 News 


11, 1, 3, 5, 7:30, 9:50 Bagdad Cafe 
GOFF A 11, 1, 3, 5, 7:30, 9:30 Peking Opera 
Blues DIZENGOFF Hi 17 a.m. Jean de Flor- 
ette$1:30 Μοησπ 3, 5, 7:20, 9:50 Sum- 
mer of Avia IN 7:30, 9:30 Rene- 
gade12 midnight {exeept Sun.) Sex film 
ESTHER 5, 7:30, 9:50 Red Heat GAT 5, 


Currency {deposit for:) 
U.S. dollar ($100,000) 


lion yen) 


© MONTHS 
7.875 
10.525 
4375 
2975 


3.825 3825 


Yen (1 mil 
ἐπ πα BAN ΚΕΌΜΙ, Flares vary higher or lower than indicated above according to amount of 


GeposiL 


Shekel Foreign Exchange Rates (Sept. 9) 
‘TRANSFERS 


Currency basker 
U.S. dollar 
Qeutschmark 
Pound sterling 
French franc 
Japanese yen (100) 
Dutch florin 

Swiss franc 
‘Swedish krona 


Norwegian krone 
Danish krone 


Wtatian fira (1000) 
Jordanian dinar 
Egyptian pound 

Ecu 

righ punt 

Spanish peseta (1001 
SOURCE: BANK LEUMI. 


Gold 


Sliver —_ London Spot fix... 644.30 
Platinum Landon p.m. fix...-——-521.50 
SOURCE: MARINE MIDLAND BANK 


GBRRBSERSSS 2 


: 


Foreign Currency Crossrates (London 15:30 GMT) 


mn 27,794.16 
1530.5 
NA 


+ 3742 
+133 
NA 


TOKYO Share prices closed slightly 
higher yesterday after a fluctuating 
seasion that saw an initial spurt giving 
in to some profit-taking. 

“Volume began to warm up, but ir- 
veators want to wait and see what the 
U.S. trade figures will be Wednesday,” 
said Masaharu Sakudo, managing d+ 
tector of Tachibana Securities Co. 
“There will be little movement tomor- 
row, like today, and with a holiday here 
Thureday we won't see ἃ reaction until 


The Nikkei Average firmed 37.42 
points, or 0.13%, to 27,794. 


ane ince rove ΕΥ̓ as me as 157.6 
ints to in trading, 
with buying focused on _large-capital 
steels and shipbuilders. Sut it fell to a 
low of 27,711.11 on broad-based profit- 
taking just before the moming close, 
before some buying filtered back into 
the afternoon session. 


on Lasmo overcoming a hesitant start 
on Wail Street. 

Lasmo shares soared yesterday 
moming after reports from dealers that 
Hoare Govett was bidding 450P per 
she. .. 15% of Lasmo. They they rose 
furtiier, to stand 151P higher at 541, 
when British confirmed rumours 
that it was the buyer and said it intend- 
ed to ecquire a major stake in the 
company. 

At close, the FTSE 100 was 11.7 

points up at 1756.3. 

ams ae afterncon that British 
ly managed to pick up 

1.14% of Lasmo’s shares in the morm- 

ing before the price soared led to spec- 


7:20, 3:45 Good Moming Vietnam HOD 5, 
7:10, 9:30 Coming to America ISRAEL 
CINEMATHEQUE 7 Godfather Men- 


9:45 C’Erevamo Tanto Amati LEV Mil 2, 5, 

7:20, 9:45 Mauvais Sang LEV IV 2, 9:55 

L’Ami de Mon Amie 5, 7:40 Le Οἱ 

Chemin LIMOR HAM! 

9:30 Renegade Tues. 11 a.m. 

ing Story<>12 midnight 944 Weeks MAXIM 
230, 7:15, 9:30 Born to Laugh NEW GOR- 

Send 5, 7:15, 8:30 Babette’s 

1 


Attraction SHAHAF 5:45, 9:15 Tha Un- 
besrabie Lightness of Being SIVAN 7:30, 
9:40 Yellow Submarine TASAUZ 7:30, 9:40 
Marriage of Convenience TAYELET 1 5, 
7:30, 9:45 House of Games TAYELET 2 5, 
7:30, 9:45 Moonstruck TAYELET 3 5, 7:30, 


Black Eyes7, 9 Due to That War ZAFON 
4:30, 7:15, 9:30 My Sweet Little Village 


HAIFA 


ATZMON 1 4:30, 7, 9:15 Born to Laugh 

ATZMON 2 5:20, 8:20 The Unbearable 

Lightness of Baing ATZMON 3. 4:30, 7, 

8:15 House of Games CHEN HAMEHU- 

DASH 4:30, 7, 9:15 Aliza Mizrahi CINERA- 

THEQUE: 7 The Virgin Spring9-:30 1984. 
OR HAMEHI 


ji 
IUDASH 4:30, 7, 9:15 


7, 9:15 Flowers in the Attic RAV-OR 1 4:30, 
45, 9:15 Crocodile Dundee Il RAV-OR 2 
, 8:45, 9:15 Defence Play RAV-OR 3 
8:45, 9:15 Marriage of Conventenca 
RON 4:30, 7:15, 9:15 Coming to America 
SAVION 7, 9:15 Frantic SHAVIT 7, 9:15 
Ὁ Tanto Amati 


30, 9:50 Frantic ORDEA 4:30, 
:30 Born To Laugh RAV-GAN 1 5, 
:25, 9:50 Good Morming Vietnam RAV- 
GAN 26, 7:30, 9:50 Red Heat RAV-GAN 3 
5, 7:20, 9:55 Broadcast News RAV-GAN 4 
5, 7:25, 9:50 Flowers in the Attic 


NETANYA 


Wall Street ESTHER 5, 7:15, 9:30 Coming 
to ica STUDIO NETANYA 7:15, 9:30 


SWISE ΑἹ! SHEE ---.--.-.- --.--...8708 
Financial Times 100 stocks ..1756.3 


ulation that it- woud have to either 
mount 8 full bid or retire for the mo- 
ment. Some market sources thought 
such 8 bid could come as early as this 
moming, at 

share. 


the support of ATZ, 
said it was not prepared to sell its hold- 


ing, at present. 
Lasmmo's 25%-owned 
Oil also jum; 
turnover of 71.7 million shares by 1650 
GMT. ICI, which also holds a stake 
In enterprise, was 12P up at 1,018. 
closed mar- 


HONGKONG Share 
ginally higher in 
tumover declined further from Mon 


day’ tvo-yeer low. 
Hang Seng Index ended 4.65 
andthe Ho ex 


at 2473.59, Hongkong Index 
2.63 higher at 1633.59. Tummover was 
Hi 43 milion, the lowest level 
since HK$204.70m. July 14, 1986. It was 
HKS334.86m. Monday. “This is unin- 

spired,” a U.S. house broker said. 
Brokers noted low volumes in other 
tmarkets such as Wall Street and Tokyo, 
sidelined as 


rates here would help.” 

Blue chips finished generalty firmer. 
Jardine Matheson rose 10 cents to 
12.80, while Swire Pacific A and Hutchi- 
son were unchanged at 16.90 and 8.20, 
respectively. 2 
SYDNEY The Australian share market 
closed stronger 88 domestic buying 
boosted some recently oversold 
stocks. Brokers said early overseas sell- 
ing essed during the day and local buy- 
81 cautiously returned to the market. 

One broker said local investors were 
becoming more comfortable with the 


7:15, 9:30 The Power of Attraction MiG- 
DAL 7:15, 9:40 Frantic SAVOY 5, 7:15, 
9:30 Coming to America 

BAT YAM 


ATZMAUT 5, 7:15, 9:30 Coming to 
America 


GIVATAYIM 
HADAR 5, 7:15, 9:30 Coming to America 
PETAH TIKVA 


G.G. HECHAL 1 5, 7:15, 9:40 Born 
Laugh G.G_HECHAL 2 5, 7:15, 9:40 Com- 
ing to America G.G. HECHAL 3 5, 7: 
9:40 Princess Bride 


HADERA 7:16, 9:30 The Summer of Avia 
RAMAT HASHARON 


KOCHAY 7:15 Salsa©9-35 Three Men and 
a Baby 


HERZLIVA 


DAN ACCADIACINEMA CLUB 7, 9:30 

Bedroom Window. DANIEL HOTEL(Tho 

Auditorlum) 7:15, 9:30 House of Games 

DAVID 5, 7:15, 5:30 Bom to Laugh HE- 
HAL 6, 9 The Unbearabie Lightness of 

Being NEW TIFERET 7:15, 9:20 Broadcast 
jews 


KIRYAT ONO 


COMMUNITY CENTRE 7, 5:15 Rambo til 


MOFTERON 9:30 Red Heat 
BEERSHESA 


7:15 Miracle on 8th Street3:30 
Repentance HEC4AL MATARBUT (Ls- 
bowr:Council) 7:15, 9:30 Moonstruck 


associate En- | 
127P to 563 on 


NEW YORK FINANCIAL MARKETS (Sept. 13) 
U.S. Monsy Rates 


5 td ths spwed with which 
rat erp of barre Yer ὑν 


Corsment: 

U.S. Treasury Secreta! 
U.S. trade declines would be ona of the surprises 
dollar beyond its narrow session highs. Tha markgt 
today, and tradors have spent much of the session 
Gold Spot ------- 421.25 as 


tot i teeetee 
BBEPERSREE 


Volume 
Stocks 


82,506.200 (Sept. 12}. 
Up vw τος, 885 
Stocks down 


161,981,100 NASDAQ 
‘5 $a. 


595 


yeserday, but the broader market ~ 
Adeline ahead of α pumber of περεκυπὶς 


repo! 
“The market ia ing 8 
equities ot Mabon Ngee “But oa long 


Israeli Stocks Traded in New York 


Sayers Tie 
zeaeydg: gE 


market's direction after its steep fail. 
“There's a general feeling that this 
week might be better than last week,” 
he said, 

At the close of floor trading, the All 
Ordinaries Index had rise 13.3 points to 
1830.5. The id marker rose 26.1 
points, or 1.6%, to 1623.9 as it began to 
recoup some of Monday's heavy 
losses. The All Industrials rose 17.2 to 
2627.7 and the All Resources 10.1 to 
7829, Turnover was a thin 67.19 mit 
lion shares, worth AS111.72 million. 


838 
HENS 


jodest ralty in the bullion 
ite I 


lustre trade, while -᾿ ' 


‘David Street, 203333. Visitin 


ZURICH Swiss share prices closed lit- 
‘te changed with a positive undertone 
in moderate trading, dealers sald. The 
AltShara Swiss Index firmed 2.1 τὸ 
879.8 points. 

Many investors were on the sidelines 
ore id of today‘a U.S. trade figures for 

uly. 

“The opening was disappointing,” 
one dealer of a major Swiss bank said. 
Buying interest emerged in the 
course of trading, especially in Blue 
Chips. Shares of smail and medium 
sized insurers lost ground as takeover 
speculation faded, 
hegtn insurers lost up to 4% while 

lue chips were generally sli low- 
er. Fortuna bearers fa tae se 
‘Swiss francs but Swiss Re participation 
certificates rose 100 to 71,800 francs. 
Winterthur and Zurich bearers shed 25 
each to 5,150 and 5,350 francs 
respectively. 


Notices in this feature are charged at NIS10.60 per 
every day of the month costs NIS 211.60 per line, 


JERUSALEM 
Museums 


ISRAEL MUSEUM GUIDED TOURS in En- 
glish can be arranged in advance by calling 
698273, EXHIBITIONS: Inscribed 8th Centu- 
ry BCE Nort ἰλείϊα ματυκῷ Sensational 
new acquisition, tiny pomegranate, onl 
known object surviving rom King’ Sale. 
move την, Be ideality Peviton! Focus 
: Eai iotogra: in the Near East, 
1839-1885¢-The Legendary Gold of Colom- 
bia: From Ritual ta Robbery, 300 examples 
of the most elaborate i 
‘tion in ancient America: mics — the his- 
tory of comics, with children’s activity car- 
ners News in Antiquities: finds selected 
from recent exhibitionsOFlag: Works by 
Yitzhak Yoresh on the theme of the Israel 
fiag>Careful ~ Grapus: posters and other 
Printed material by a French graphic design 
Tere er naton of Independence- 
Fresh Paint: The Young Generation in 
\srael_Art¢Confrontation and Confirma- 
tion: Aspects of Connoisseurship in Prints 
and Drawings. SPECIAL EXHIBITS: Deco- 
rated set of women’s shrouds“>Ceramics 
from the Han The Priestly Bene- 
diction of Silver SeroilsDental Equip- 
ment. PERMANENT EXHIBITIONS: Arche- 
ology, Judaica, Ethnic Art, Dead Sea 
Scrolls (Shrine of the Book}. Sculpture {Bil- 
ly Rose Art Garden). VISITING HOURS: 70- 
5. O11: Guided tour, Museum Highlights 
(English). 01:30: Guided tour, Archeo! Vv 
Galeries English). rea coe tour, Jue 
ica ani inography lish). O4: Sto- 
nes (English) for 4-7 year ‘lds. 
LOGICAL { MUSEUM. 
Brummer Collection: Greek and Roman 
Sculpture. VISITING HOURS: Sun.-Thur, 
10-5; Fri.Sat., holiday eves 10-2. Guided 
tour (English) Sun., Wed. 11 a.m. 
LA. MAYER MUSEUM FOR ISLAMIC 
ART. Visiting hours: Sun.-Thur. 10-1; 3:30- 
fee estat tance’ rs 
4 im. 2 Hapatrnah 
‘St, 2 661257/2. Bus No. 15. 
HEBREW UNION COLLEGE. SKIRBALL 
MUSEUM of Biblical Archeology, 13 King 
hours: 
Sun—Thur. 10-4, Fri, Sat. and hol. 10-2. 
HERODIAN QUARTER — WOHL ARCHE- 
OLOGICAL MUSEUM. Remains of resi- 
dential quarter, Heradian Jerusslem. Jew- 
ish Quarter, Old City, 9 a.m. -- 8 p.m, 


Conducted Tours 

HADASSAH HOSPITAL, Ein Kerem, Cha- 
! Windows — synagogue open Sun.- 
wr, 8:00 2.m.-4:00 p.m., closed 1:30-2 


.m. Tours: English, on the hi 
it, 8:30 a.m.=12.20 Rea 2a pet 


group 
ness already hold 20% of LVMH equity 
ond 8 ante sorrerts. The two 
companies said in July they intended 
το raise their stake τ iss 
‘The car sactor was also sharply high- 
er following recent bullish commarts 
by Peugeot's Jacques Calvet, who said 
1888 would be a record year for French 
car sal 


German, 8 a.m, 8 a.m., 2 p.m.; French, 10 
am. 2 p.m.; Spanish, 11 a.m; Hebrew, 


12 noon. Entrance fee. 


Hadasenh Mt. Scopus or half-day tours 
of alti fiona: Reservations only, & 


02-416333, 446271, 
HEBREW UNIVERSITY 


Tours of Mount Scopus campus, in English, - 
dally Sunday through Thuedsy ε ata 
from the Bronfman Reception Cantre, Ad- 
ministration Building. Buses 9, 28, 4a, 25 
and 23 to the first underground stop. Givat 
Ram Campus tours Sunday and Thursday, 

10 a.m. from the Sherman Buitding. Buses - 
8, 28 and 24, For further information, call 


TEL AVIV 
Museums 


Photographs of 
Poems by Bialik. COLLECTIONS: 


Pressionism and Post-impresaion- 
temo20th Century AOlsracli AnoEdvard 
Munch. HELEMA RUBINSTER PAVE. 
ἸῸΝ temporarily closed. VISITING. HOURS 
ame Shim FL toe a Βυπ την, 10 
Zp 210 pm FH Sat am. 


Conducted Tours 


WOKEN (form: f 
our een Fora Feo ones ‘our οἵ rack 
tons, call Ti i fia 
233154; Jerusalam ΕΣ ei ae 


WIZO. To visit Our projects 

vail Tel Aviv, 
232838; Jerusalem, 226060; Haifa, 388817. 
ont. Te visit our technological High- 


cols, call Jerusaiam 533141; Tel Αἱ 

ain 28 Ἴ, 240528; Netanya 23744, ἡ 
AMAT (PW), Visi projets. 

Aviv, 210791; Jortetat Out Bro i δ 


ended Ivan Lendl’s three-year 
over the'No, i ranking of his Green- 
means of a drathati¢ five-set victory 


three Grand Slam ‘events in one 
year, by beating Lendl 6-4, 4-6, 6-3, 

5-7, 6-4. The match lasted 4 hours 
and 54 minutes, seven minutes more 
“| than their marathon duel last y τι 
᾿ It was the first five-set Open final: 
since John McEnroe’s victory | over 
MO Agee: Bjorn Borg in-their 1980 classic. ' 


vans ‘Wilander also halted Lend!'s bid: 
§ for a record fourth straight Open .- 
"title and prevented him from break- . 


iad ing hepa fap of the computer 
"stretch at: e top the computer 
rankings, 

Wilander, the first Swede'to win 
the U.S. Open, mepleces Lendl as. 
" the world’s No. 1 player.. Lendl 

needed to remain at the top until 

Oct. 3 to break. Connors’ record of 


ayh 


tow 


1 ἢ 


159 straight weeks at No. 1. Lendl , 


had reached 156. - ae 

Wilander had . lost. .six straight 
ὴ Ἂς matches (01. 6 πα,. ἔνε οὔ thetr siete 
ἫΝ . | Grand Slam meetings, and 13 of 

νὸν their.19 matches overall. - ᾿ 

But on Sunday he forgot the past 
and concentrated on. the. present 
against Lendl, who lives just down 
the road from ‘him in | Greenwich, 
Connecticut. 


What was surprising was that | both 
players made: severa] errors.‘ Lendl’ 


the other side of the net, Lendl 


break point in the eighth game of 
the first set, Laie Wilander vetted an 


ie 


Stes for Blge des 
wen atte ge 


NEW- YORK 1 (AP) — Claudell 


ck out to end a furi- 


” the New. York "Yankees διό" 
The Yankees’ ὁ 4% 
behind the American ‘Lea 
leading Boston.Red Sox, whi 
Baltimore 6-1: Detroit, winning for 
just the fourth time τῷ 21 tries, de-_ 
feated Toronto ‘6-5. and remained 
3% behind the Red Sox: sl, 
Trailing 8-1, the Yankees rallied 


een 


tun homer’ by Jack Clark and: solo 
Skinner, © - τ 


n ho- 


Tight, ‘Washington | 


mered in.the ninth fo: beat Detroit.- 
But this time. Cleveland relief ace. 
heidi ee 


NEW YORK (AP) -Mats Wilander 

Teign' ᾿ 
as. U.S. Open: champion and took - 
wich, Connecticut neighbour by 


e190 Αἰπισῖαν, κά ἘΝ since. - 
Jimmy Conaors in’ 1974, to win . 


5:1. 
“ΒΟ 


ἔπει. 
‘beat . 


for five rans in the ninth on 8 three- .. 
homers by. Luis, oe and Joel .. 


Hurst, 17-5, is Lic in games following. z 
_ Red Sox losses. fe allowed one ran in 


THE BEST PLAYER IN GREENWICH, CONN. — Mats Wilander 
- won the U.S. Open by beating his neighbour, Ivan Lendl. (Reuter) 


with a foreband volley and a forehand 


As this, Wilander got of 
most 
nef agin ΣΝ, 

Even after his U.S. Open streak 
‘was over at three straight champion- 
ships and his No. 1 ranking was 
gone, Lendl remained upbeat. 

“It was a tough year for me,” he 
said. “I’ve'got to look at it, accept it, 
and go on to next year. If I cry over 


a aoe I will not accomplish 


Lendl Santis his situation with 


ly in the seventh that made it 4-4, 
Lemon drew a leadoff walk in the 


. .¢ighth from Tom Henke, 3-4, and ad- 


vanced on a sacrifice. followed 
ang ren Neb, 


Baines doubled off Dan Plesac, 1-2. The 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

fats WoL Pet. 
δὴ “455. - 
τ ἊΝ ΤΙ ΟἹ S35 3h 
iS 8] Sw 4 
* Milwaukee ὁ Ὁ 52 5 
Toromo ε RT? 50 ΒΨ) 
Cleveland 70 73 400 610. 
‘Bahimore 51 91] .399 Bh 

West Division 
. Oaklsod 1.3 62 - 
‘Minnesota 9 4 455). τὰν 
Keosas Chy 5 δὲ 5M iS 
California Ἵ 7 “51 18 
Texas @ 7 Aw 27 
or.) Qo 47 28 
‘Seat ; » 8 A0 32 
. Sabarday’s AL games — Boston 6, Cleveland 


ats Wilander is the best player 
in Greenwich, Conn. -- and the world 


Wilander, who came back from a 
Grand Slam shutout two years ago 
to win three of the four majors this 
season. é 


“Tt was a great year, a fantastic 
year for him,” Lendl said. “I hope 
it’s ike that for me next year.” 

Lendl has three tournaments re- 

this year - Los Angeles, 
Sydney and Tokyo. He said his top 
priority, however, is the 1989 Aus- 
tralian — the start of next year's 
Grand Slam events. 


ton Fisk, but Morman and Diaz followed 
with RBI singles. 
Mariners 3, Twins 1 

Heary Cotto hit a leadoff home ran in 
the first inning and'Mike Moore pitched 
a five-hitter as Seattle beat Minnesota in 
the Kingdome.az=iv:.. τε δια αὐτὶ 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Gary Carter hit a home run in the 
ninth inning on Monday night to 
give the New York Mets a 3-2 vic- 
tory over Pittsburgh, reducing the 
Mets’ magic number for clinching 


Bsanaes 
RAPIISe 


sds 
ΘΗ ΘΘΒΒ 


“Number one is not important,” 
he said. “The most important is to 
be fresh mentally and physically for 
next year, and to get ready for 
Australia.” 

Lendl said the key to his loss was 
his faulty passing shot and his failure 
to seize early opportunities. 

“So many times, I had chances at 
the beginning of each set,” he said. 
“There were passing shots J should 
have made but didn't. 1 feel my 
passing shot let me down. I didn't 
make them when I should have. The 
Levins line was I didn’t make 
an 

le added, “It wasn't a great match for 
quite ἃ while. “But when you go to 6-4 in 
the fifth, after I don’t know how long, it’s 
got to have been a good match.” 

He concluded, "1 πῇ not going to sit 
home and worry about it. I'm going to 
worry about how to get it back next 


year. 

To his semi-final match against Andre 
Agassi. Lend! could not get the umpire 
to stop Agassi from grunting 2s he hit the 
ball while winning the first set, so he 
turned to power tennis to throttle the 
American teenager and to win 4-6, 6-2, 
63, 64. 

Lend] was bothered by Agassi's 
throaty grunts that often accompany his 


to Anstralian chair umpire Richard Logs 
that Agassi’s grunts were breaking his 
concentration. 

wt don’t think he does it on purpose, 
but I don't think he has any idea how 

it is," Lend] said. 

Ings said he could not help Lendi, but 
Grand Prix supervisor Ken Farrar inter- 
vened, coming on to the court to inform 
Agassi that Ings would have the option 
of calling for a replay of a point if he 
thought the grunting was too extreme. 

Agassi made no immediate fuss about 
Lendl’s complaints. But afterwards he 
said: “It tells you something about the 
guy. It was way out of line to say any- 
thing. I thought it was ridiculous.” 

Jimmy Connors popularised grunting 
in tennis by sor Off on almost every 
swing throughout his career. But Lendl 
has never been bothered by Connors’s 
cacophony. 


“Connors's grunts are always the same 
.”" Lendl explained. 
YS RESULTS: - Mats Wi 


lander (2), Sweden, def. Iwan Lendl (1), 
Czechosiovakia, 6-4, 4-6, 6-3, 5-7, 6-4. Wom- 
en’s doubles — Gigi Fernandez and Robin White 


eroeaen (15), (Australia), 6-3, 6-1. 


= Yankees slip; in AL-East race with Red Sox 


the National League East title to 10. 

It was the Mets' fifth straight vic- 
tory and their 15th in 19 games as 
they moved. 11 games abead of the 
second-place Pirates.: 

“They are the best team in the 
league. Ask 81} the other managers, 
they will tell you the same thing,” 
Pittsburgh manager Jim Leyland 


said. 
Dodgers 5, Braves 4 

Mickey Hatcher drove in two runs and 
Tim Leary won his 17th game as Los 
Angeles beat Adanta at Dodger Stadi- 
um. The victory reduced the Dodgers’ 
taagic number for clinching the NL West 
ttle to 15. 

Phillies 5, Cubs 1 

Bob Dernier’s run-scoring single 
snapped a seventh-inning tie and rookie 
Ron Jones drove in three rans as Phila- 
delphia sent visiting Chicago to its fifth 
straight loss. 

Don Carman, 10-11, allowed four hits 
in seven innings to break a personal six- 
game losing streak and Kent Tekulve 
finished for his fourth save. 

Expos 14, Cardinals 2 

Nelson Santovenia drove in five runs 
and Rex Hudler three more as Montreal 
snapped St. Louts' seven-game winning 


‘The Expos set a season-high for runs 
aod broke out of a weekend scoring 
drought that saw them go 22% innings 
without a run while being shut out twice 
in three games by New York at Olympic 
Stadium. 

Giants 4, Padres 2 

Dennis Cook allowed no runs and two 
hits over 5% innings in his major-league 
a θεν τὸ ἀρυςοο beat San 


By LARRY SIDDONS 
SEOUL (AP) - A potential crisis 
was defused when Olympic organiz- 
ers said yesterday that all athletes 
could march in the showcase parade 
at the ing ceremonies, after 
U.S. athletes threatened a boycott if 
limits were imposed. 

“Any athlete who wants to take 
part in the parade and ceremonies 
can do so,” the Seoul Olympic Or- 
ganizing Committee announced. “It 
is their right. Denying them would 
take away the culmination of the 
Olympic dream itself. It was all a 
misunderstanding.” 

The U.S. Olympic Committee 
and many of its 611 athletes were 
upset by what one of its officials said 
were plans to limit the parade to 
§,000 marchers. 

That would have meant limits on 
the number of athletes who took 
part and may have left more than 
half of the American delegation out 
of the parade. About 13,000 athletes 
are expected to compete in Seoul. 

Athletes from other nations ex- 
pressed dismay as well, and the Aus- 
tralians said they would have ig- 
nored any limits. 

There have been limits placed on 
the number of marchers in previous 
Games but never so drastic. 

The Seoul Olympic Organizing 
Committee said the figure of 
8,000 marchers was based on the 
number of athletes and officials 
scheduled to be in Seoul on the 
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All athletes can march in parade, 
strong hand will hit drug-dealers. 


opening day on Saturday, But there 
already are almost 8,500 in the 
Olympic Village. 

The Committee said it was aiming 
for a short parade “to ensure the 
opening ceremonies remain as visu- 
ally spectacular and exciting as pos- 

sible, If the number stays about 
where it is now, there will be no 
problem.” 


OLYMPIC 
COUNTDOWN 


Evie G. Dennis, the U.S. mission 
chief, said she and her colleagues re- 
ceived a note last week stating the pro- 
posed limit and telling delegations that if 
the 8,000 limit was exceeded “there 


would be some percentages” imposed. 

that under the plan, 
oy teams with 30 or fewer members 
could include their entire delegation in 
the march around Olympic Stadium. 
Medium-sized teams would be cut by a 
third, while the Jargest delegations such 
as the United States, the Soviet Union, 
China and even the host country of 
South Korea would be timited to 42-44 
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percent of their total, Dennis said. 
Australia’s assistant team manager, 
John Boultbec. said his country’s delega- 
tion of more than 400 people would have 
ignored restrictions on marchers. 


Dennis said 417 of 611 U 5. athletes 
had checked into the village by Tuesdav. 
She said some track and field, tac 
kwondo and other athletes whose events 
Start late in the Games probibly would 
delay their arrival bevond Saturday. 

Olympic officials yesterday took on 
the drug issue in sports by unveiling 2 
State-of-the-art testing centre and a new. 
get-tough rule. 

Disappointment looms for drug users 
and dealers under the Olympics’ high- 
tech testing system and anti-drug 
Programme. 


Drug dealers vould be banned from 


y the Olympics for life under the resolu- 


tion adopted by the 1OC. 

“We believe in nvo things in the Gght 
against doping -- sanctions und educa- 
tion,” said Prince Alexander de Merode 


, Of Belgium. chairman of the TOC’s medi- 


cal commission. “Education ἐν the first 
step, but We need strong sanchons gs 
well.” 


The IOC's executive board wall have 
the power 10 impose penalnes that “may 
extend to hfe exclusion from all forms of 
competition in whatever manger in the 
Olympic Games or an any other sompen- 
tions organized under the Plees of the 
10C or with its patrony 

The 1OC agreed unanimously at ws 
94th session thal people who make. dis: 
tribute or finance the purchase of any of 
the more than ΟΝ) items on its hst uf 
banned substances should be barred 
from all Olympic involvement. 


Sportsmen fraternize i in the Village 


By FRED BAYLES 

SEOUL (AP) - A Hungarian 
team member plays a game in the 
free video arcade. Next door, U.S. 
gymnasts volley at table tennis. The 
French play poo! down the hall, 
while the Danes watch the movie 
“Conan the Barbarian.” 

That's life at the Village. 

Though thousands of Olympic 
athletes are busy preparing for the 
Games, there is still time to relax in 
Athletes Hall, the huge, gracefully 
curved glass building that serves as a 
sort of global shopping center for 

residents. 

It’s the place where the Moroc- 
cans chow down next to the Indone- 
sians, where Soviets, French and 
Germans crowd around a depart- 
ment store television to watch “Top 
Gun," and where Pakistan and Chi- 
na confront one another on the 
snooker table. 

“These are the places that er 
one meet the peo; propia from other 
countries,” said 


y squad, as teammates tried 
to top each other at Shooting Mas- 
ter, a video game that pits the player 
against a variety of armed foes. 

The Indian team wasn't the only 
group taking it easy on a rainy after- 
noon. Lance Ri ld, a gymnast 
from New Mexico, tried his hand at 
some computer games and table 
tennis. 

“It's great,” he said of the free 
arcade. “You save a lot of coin.” 

Much of the building is taken up 
with a sprawling cafeteria where an 
intermational cuisine is offered to an 
international clientele. Swedes and 
Senegalese alike dine on chilli and 
cod, Spanish rice, potato salad, pate 
and kimchi, the fiery Korean pick- 
led cabbage offered at every meal. 

This day, however, the Italian 
team gets a special treat. An Italian 
chef, spotting his countrymen, grabs 
their plates and returns from the 
Kitchen with serving after serving of 
Spaghetti to grateful cries from the 
athletes. 


Sitting alone at a table, Vaughan 
Thomas, a member of the British 

ing team, wasn't eating. 

“Fm the cox,” he said. a little 
mournfully. ““They don’t like me to 
put on weight.” 

Thomas said the British team was 


jomya Maney-. 
‘panda, captain of the Indian field . 
hocke: 


GLASNOST — The US and USSR flag and sign bearers are the best 
friends during a rehearsal of the parade -- but then they are all four 


Koreans. 


a recent arrival to the village after 
spending several weeks at a tiaining 
camp outside Seoul. 

“The accommodations are quite 
nice,” he said. “The problem is 
there is a lack of quiet places to go.” 

There is no lack of noisy places. 
On the third floor at Athletes Hall a 
wall of sound greets shoppers at the 
department store that sells every- 
thing from commemorative spoons 
to megawatt stereo systems. 

The store is a bizarre bazaar of 
cultural currents. 

Kenyans stand transfixed before a 
video of U.S. rock star Madonna. A 
35-inch colour set showing “Top 
Gun” draws a large crowd, includ- 
ing Soviet officials, who watch as 
actor Tom Cruise dispatches ersatz 
MiGs. 

Rodney Tudor-Cole, a member 
of the Zimbabwe shooting team, 


(Reuter); 


hauls out a large computerized key- 
board, a purchase be plans to take 
back to his room “and play quietly." 

“I've always wanted one but nev- 
er could find one at the right price.“ 
he said, wrestling his prize down the 
stairs. 

Down the hall, in the beauty par- 
lour, Edward Patton, a member of 
the U.S. rowing team. is fussed over 
by a Korean beautician and the 
shop’s translator. 

“Ive oever seen anyone take so 
much time with a haircut,” he said 
of his cut, which cost 3.000 wan (less 
than $5). 

In the pool ball, Aamir Zafar. a 
Pakistani field hockey player, and 
Chinese gymnast Chanyang Li stalk 
each other around the snooker ta- 
ble, nodding and cursing in their 
native tongues as they take their 
turns. 


“Toe ‘Montana, 


sarge gene So ὡς Ss 
Francisco's hurry-up, offense, threw 
a 78-yard scoring pass to. Jetry Rice. 
with-42'seconds to play Sunday as 
the 49ers beat the New York Giants _ 
20.117... 

‘Montana hit Rice on a fly Ῥαϊίεῖπ.- 
down the right sideline as the receiv: 
er: tan between defensive backs 
Mark Collins and Kenny Hill. Rice 
went untouched the final 45 yards. ᾿ 

“Basically, it's four guys Tuo 
flys,” Montana said. “Jerry got a 
step on: the. gry on.the right comer, 
and that was it.” 

. ἍΤΕ. chances of it working are 
pretty “goud.” Rice said. “I recall 

ἢ | against Cincianati last year we Won 
ἃ gamé like that but we used three 
i cielo loam 
Montana-Rice score came 

just 39.seconds after Giants quarter- 
- back. Phil Simms hit Lionel Manuel _ 
witha 15-yardtouchdown pass that ἢ 
gave New ‘York 217-15 lead. 
. What appeared to be a game-win- 
poral New York, 1-1, was 


“stihen te carried nine times for 38 yards 
a ΕἼ ΤΙν, ΕῚ σατο a in te a 
quarter that was capped by quarterback 
sneak with 5:23 


Dorsett moved past Franco Hartis into 
third place on the NFL career nishing list 
with 12-181 yards, 61 more than Harris. 
Dorsett needs 131 yards to catch No. 2 
Jon Brown. 
. Jets 23, Browns 3 
Roger Vick scored the New York Jets’ 
first two touchdowns of 1988 on short 
fourth-quarter runs and Cleveland, al- 
ready playing without injured starter 
Bemie Kosar, Jost quarterback Gary 


28, Philadet- 
Monday's Game — Dallas 17, Phoenix 


Worcs. topple Kent from top spot 


LONDON (Reuter) — Kent surren- 
dered the top spot in the English 
county cricket championship to new 
favourites Worcestershire on Mon- 
day, when they could only draw with 
Middlesex, despite a blaze of hitting 
at Lord's. 

On the last day of their four-day 
encounter, Kent were left a near 
impossible target of 230 in 29 overs -- 
nearly eight an over. 

They slogged their way to 128 for 
eight in the first 18 before they gave 
up the chase, leaving the last two 
pairs to block out the final 11 overs, 
ending on 129 for nine. 

Worcester, meanwhile, romped 
to a 114 run victory over Glouces- 
tershire, and now lead the table, one 
point ahead of Kent, with Essex, 
winners by an innings in three days 
against Leicestershire, another four 
‘points behind. 

So the stage is set for an exciting 
three-sided finale. 

Kent's aggression against Angus Fra- 
ser proved disastrous, the paceman tak- 
ing five for 27 in eight overs, helped by 


two fine catches on the boun 
Roland Butcher. saat 
Only the threat of rain worried 
Worcest on Monday as Glouces- 
tershire, set 342 to win, were bowled out 


for 227. 
ΒΕ τ τ enil cateeo oer match 
figures of 10 for 132. 

“Every game has been like a cup final 
for us just lately,” admitted captain Phil 
Neale. “But we're not complaining and 
at progtives to be avery carting end [0 


. the season, 

English County Championship 
P WoL OD Bat BF Pm 
1. Worcestershire 21 9 3 9 51 ΤΙ 26 
2 Kent 31069 5. 7 S53 68 25 
3. Essex Δ δ 5 8 SB ἢ] 26] 
3. Surrey 2] 7 4 10 57 68 357 
5. Nous. 2 8 7 6 OM 
ὅδ. Warwickshire 22 ὁ 8 8 48 74 218 
7. Middiers 18 Ἴ 3 12 45 54 OS 
BR Lewestershire 22 ὁ 3 13 56 63 215 
Lanccbie 21] .6 7 Β 3] 66 207 
10. Somerset 11] 5 5. 11] 45 a 95 
IL Noches, 21 § 6 10 44 6g 192 
goee. 234338 

1: - ν 
14. Yoshie Ξ21] 3 ὅ 12 44 δὶ 153 
ie ἢ δ" καὶ ἢ ὃ μὶ 
16. i i“ 
17. Glamorgan 21] 1 17 13 40 5] 107 


Gifford says farewell after 28 years 


LONDON (Reuter) — Former En- 
gland spin bowler Norman Gifford 
closed his 28-year-career in county 
cricket with a wicket for Warwick- 
shire on the last day of their match 
against Somerset . 

The 48-year-old left arm spinner 
made Vic Marks the last of his 2. 068 
first class victims, 2 list which began 
when he bowled Amhur Phebey of 
Kent at Tunbridge Wells in 1960. 

Gifford’s last match before his retire- 
ment produced a typically economical 
performance — 68.1 overs, 12 maidens, 


151 rans and three wickets. fie played 15 
times for from 1 

Tater baiting for te teal ave ἴοτ 
Warwickshire he was called on to keep 
out the last three balls from Marks to 
eam ἃ draw. 

Gifford saved the match after a thrill- 
ing Warwickshire chase for a target of 
301 in 68 overs. 

They finished 11 short at 290 for nine 
despite a valiant effort by Gladstone 
Small, who thrashed three sixes and four 
fours in an unbeaten 56 off 42 balls. 


The sports pages are edited by Philip 
Gillon and Yoram Kessel. 


Laromme Jerusalem. or 


The Laromme Jenisalem Hotel . 


distributes complimentary copies 


of The Jerusalem Post 


HOME & FOREIGN NEWS 


News in Brief- 
ΞΒΞΒΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞΞ 
Kurdish orphans 


On the suggestion of Forei; 
Minister Peres, Israel is to offer 
to take in 200 Kurdish orphans 
from Turkey and place them in 
Youth Aliya institutions. Peres 
first cleared the idea with 
Prime Minister Shamir and the 
Absorption Ministry. There 
are 120,000 Kurdish refugees 
currently in Turkey, which has 
appealed to other nations to 
give some of them shelter. 

Jerusalem Post 


Man burns own home 


A-Holon resident was remand- 
ed yesterday for eight days, 
and ordered to undergo a psy- 
chiatric investigation, after 
burning down his own home on 
‘New "Year's Eve. He was appar- 
ently irritated at his sons’ play- 
ing of loud music. Returning 
from a memorial service on 
Sunday, the man tried to per- 
suade the boys to play more 
softly. When they refused, he 
told his wife to leave the house, 
doused it with petrol! and set it 
alight. Michael Rotem 


Waldheim to Syria 


VIENNA - President Kurt 
Waldheim will pay state visits. 
to Syria and Kuwait in late Oc- 
tober and November, the presi- 
dential office announced here 

γ. With the exception 
of a trip to the Vatican, Wald- 
heim has so far not visited any 
Western country since becom- 
ing president. He has been on 
official visits to Jordan, Paki- 
stan and Saudi Arabia. AP 


Hammer to go East 


Minister of Religious Affairs 
Zevulun Hammer announced 
Friday that he hopes soon to 
reciprocate the visit just com- 
pleted here by his Hungarian 
counterpart, Imre Miklos, the 
highest ranking official from 
that country to visit Israel since 
ties were broken in 1967. Ham- 
mer expects to go in his minis- 
terial capacity before the No- 
vember elections to see what 
Israel can do to enbance the 
religious life of Hungary's 
80,000 Jews. Larry Derfner 


Bail for arson supects 


Two residents of Or Yehuda 
were on Sunday released on 
bail by the Tel Aviv District 
Court, after being charged with 
conspiracy to murder Arabs 
from the occupied territories. 
Ya'acov Batash, 21, and Binya- 
min Sa'ada, 30, were charged 
with throwing petrol-bombs at 
a hot in the Or-Yebuda indus— 
trial zone, where Arab workers 
were sleeping. Releasing them 
on bail, the court ruled that, 
although they were accused of 
planning a serious offence, 
they had not succeeded, and 
therefore should not be held 
until the end of their trial. sim 

Aiding Avitan ἱ 

Four residents of Hod Ha- 
sharon were charged on Sun- 
day in the Kfar Sava Magis- 
trates Court with assisting lifer 
Herz] Avitan, after he escaped 
from Beersheba prison. Sho- 
shana Biton, 54, Yitzhak Bi- 
ton, 34, Avram Malka, 32, and 
Miriam Malka, 31, were 
charged with finding a hideout 
for the escaped prisoner. Police 
also asked that Yitzhak Biton 
and Avram Malka be held until 
the end of their trial. itien 


Tehiya complaint 


Tehiya's Elyakim Haetzni 
bas complained to Israel TV 
and the police that an interview 
with journalist Ziad Abu Ziad, 
in which Abu Ziad said that the 
PLO must take the initiative 
now that King Hussein has sev- 
ered his links with the West 
Bank, served a terrorist organi- 
zation. He also complained 
that radio’s English news 
broadcast said that the Maale 
Amos settler who shot two sol- 
diers near Tekoa had been try- 
ing to catch ‘‘Palestinians” 

ing fire bombs when it 
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Freed West German 
Foreign Ministry in 


DAMASCUS (AP) -- U.S. Middle 
East envoy Richard Murphy arrived 
yesterday for discussions with Syri- 
an officials on the political crisis 
over Lebanese presidential elections 
that is threatening to rekindle the 
civil war in Lebanon. 

Murphy, assistant secretary of 
state for Middle East affairs, was 
received at the airport by Deputy 
Foreign Minister Dia-Ullah Fattal. 

He was accompanied by the newly 
appointed U.S. ambassador to Syr- 
ia, Djerjian, and David 
Newton, head of the Syria, Lebanon 
and Jordan desk at the State 
Department. 

The U.S. team is expected to be- 
gin talks with Syrian officials today. 

A source, who insisted on ano- 
nymity, said reconciling Syrian and 
U.S. views on Lebanon “will be a 
difficult and complicated task.” 

Syria, the main power broker in 
Lebanon, has accused Washington 


(Continued from Page One) 
liament Monday night, Lord Plumb 
came under sharp criticism, mainly 
from the Liberal group led by Si- 
mone Veil, for having agreed to re- 
ceive Arafat. ara the European 
Socialist group itself, the secretary- 
general of the group, M. Falcone, 
joined the protest march led by the 

ewish community yesterday in 
Strasbourg. 
Started at noon in 


The 
front of the huge central Synagogue. 


of Strasbourg and ended at the Eu- 
parliament, a mile away. 

The city’s highest officials joined 
the mapa so demonstrators. The 
mayor of Strasbourg, 
lof, and the chairman of the City 
Council, Daniel Hoeffel, marched 
with Jean Kahn, vice-president of 
the CRIF and head of the Stras- 
bourg Jewish community. Explain- 
ing his presence, Marcel Rudlof said 
that “acts of violence against de- 
fenseless civilians should never be- 
come proofs of legitimacy”. 

The walls of the city were past- 
ed with red and black posters read- 
ing “PLO = terrorism” and “Stras- 
bourg says "No" to Arafat” - another 
initiative of the Jewish activists 
here. 

A second demonstration, in sup- 
port of Arafat's visit, in the 
old city of Strasbourg one hour after 
the PLO chairman's plane landed. It 
was called by some 15 organizations 
including pro-PLO groups, Algeri- 
ans, Tunisians and Moroccans living 


hostage Rudolf Cordes leaves the 
Damascus 


“ 


oer Freed hostage heads home 


Syrian 
yesterday, accompanied by his 
(Reuter). 


Murphy, Syrians try to untangle 
Beirut’s presidential knot 


of obstructing the elections and 
backing Christian members of Par- 
liament who boycotted an election 
session in Parliament on August 18. 
The deputies did not attend because 
the only serious candidate was for- 
mer president Suleiman Franjieh, a 
staunch ally of Syria. 


The traditionally pro-Western 
Christians want what they call a 
“candidate of consensus,” i 
that Franjieh, who was president 
when the civil war broke out in 
1975, was a “confrontational candi- 
date” who would push Lebanon into 
further turmoil. 

President Amin Jemayel’s six- 
year term ends on September 23. 
Parliament Speaker Hussein Hus- 
seini has rescheduled the election 
session for September 22, but the 

istians have complained about 
the venue, the old Parliament head- 
quarters in Moslem West Beirut. 


ARAFAT SPEECH 


in France, communists-in-exile from 
Iran and Chile, Greek Socialists and 
Turks. Some 200 young people, 
wearing keffichs and waving Pales- 
tinian flags, chanted slogans hostile 
to “the Zionist fascism”. 

After long and difficult discus- 
sions, the French Socialist party fi- 
nally decided a fortnight ago to en- 
dorse the invitation extended by 
Rudi Amdt, head of the European 
group. “The visit of M. Arafat to 

6 European Parliament will be 
useful only if the leader of the PLO, 
on the eve of the meeting of the 
Palestine National Council, does his 
part on the road towards a recipro- 
cal recognition,” the official com- 
munique said. 

Peace must be based, according to 
the socialists, on the double recogni- 
tion of Israel's right to exist within 
secure and recognized borders, and 
“the right of the Palestinians to self- 
determination and to a bomeland.”- 

The expression ‘Palestinian 
State”, once used by the Socialists, 
was apparently carefully avoided. 
The fonnulation of the communique 
was also an indication that the 
French Socialists were sceptical 
about the usefulness of the visit. 

Nevertheless, Socialist Foreign 
Minister Roland Dumas said in an 
interview to Le Monde that he 
would meet Arafat in Strasbourg. 
Fully aware of the anger his decision 
would trigger inside the Jewish com- 


DAMASCUS (Reuter) — Freed 
West German hostage Rudolf 
Cordes left for home yesterday after 
being officially handed over to a 
German government minister by 
Fd Foreign Minister Farouk ai- 

ara. 


Cordes, his wife Marlene and 
Chancellery Minister Wolfgang 
Schaeuble left aboard a West Ger- 
man Air Force plane flown specially 
to Damascus to pick him up. 

“I feel great. 1 understand there 
was ἃ big effort by Syria to get me 
released and I am happy to be free 
and I thank the Syrians for their 
efforts.” Cordes said at a ceremony 
in the Foreign Ministry. 

He spent 20 months in captivity in 
Lebanon, held by people calling 
themselves “Freedom Strugglers,” 


before his release in Beirut on 
Monday. 

Asked about the fate of 17 other 
Westerners missing and believed 
kidnapped in Lebanon, the Syrian 
minister said: “Syria is exerting big 
efforts to secure the release of all 
foreign hostages in Lebanon and we 
hope that these efforts will be 
crowned with success.~ 

Diplomats said Cordes had re- 
ceived a general medical checkup 
and appeared to be in good 
condition. 

Cordes was the last West German 
hostage in Lebanon. He said he had 
not seen any of the other hostages. 
His kidnappers said they agreed to 
release him after “sincere appeals” 
from Syria and Iran. 

Meanwhile, kidnappers seized an 
American citizen shortly after his 


. from Lebanese captivity 


wedding in Lebanon on Sunday. but 
he later fought free and took refuge 
with Syrian forces, U.S. officials 
said on Monday. 

He was reported to be a karate 
expert. 

itnesses in Damascus said the 
man, identified by American offi- 
cials as Kenneth Wells, 25. who 
worked for a company in Saudi Ara- 
bia, was handed to U.S, Embassy 
Officials in Damascus by Foreign 
Ministry officials on Monday. 

They said the American, who re= 
fused to speak to reporters, was still 
wearing his black wedding suit. His 
tie was awry and his seck bore 
scratch marks. 

He was accompanied by his bride 
Nadia Sharafeddine, dressed in blue 
jeans and a denim jacket and look- 
ing pale. 


Lebanese minister kidnapped — and released 


BEIRUT - Christian militiamen 
kidnapped Defence Minister Adel 
Osseiran yesterday but freed him 
three hours later under pressure 
from the army, amid a worsening - 
political situation that is threatening 
to reignite Lebanon's civil war. 

Police said the kidnappers, mem- 
bers of the Lebanese Forces militia, 
released 83-year-old Osseiran at 
2:40 p.m. after the army command 
threatened to storm an apartment 
building in which he was being held 
in the East Beirut neighbourhood of 
Ashrafiyeh. 

A police spokesman said Moslem 
and Christian militiamen traded 
automatic rifle fire and rocket-pro- 
pelled grenades across Beirut's di- 
viding Green Line after the Shi'ite 
Moslem minister’s abduction. 

The spokesman said at least two 
gunmen were killed and two wound- 
ed in the flareup, which he de- 
scribed as a “localized” incident. 

He said the commander of the 
Lebanese Forces, Samir » ΣῈ - 
ceived Osseiran after his release and 
“apologized to him for the behav- 
iour of the unruly militiamen.” 

“We denounce such acts in our 


munity and in the camp of Israel's 
supporters, Dumas explained: Ara- 
fat will not be on French soil, but 
inside an international enclosure, 
the European Parliament. To meet 
him there will mean no change of 
French policy. “It would not be the 
first time for me either,” added Du- 
mas, who met Arafat in Tunis dur- 
ing his first stint as foreign minister. 
Israel has τὰς a oa pi 
to prevent the meetin; τὰ taki 
place, fearful that it wil set a prece- 
dent for meetings between Arafat 
and other senior European politi- 


cians. 

Chairman of the CRIF, Theo 
Klein, immediately reacted: “‘If the 
foreign minister or anyone in his’ 
entourage is considering a meeting 
with M. Arafat, let him know that 
the Jewish community, which has 
already paid such a high price to 
terrorism, will feel itself deeply in- 
sulted." The message was conveyed 
to the foreign ministry, to the prime 
minister’s office and also to the 
President. Klein asked President 
Mitterrand to “avoid any premature 
step in an ill-prepared psychological 
and moral climate.” 

Some 10 French members of the 
European Socialist group preferred 
not to show up for Arafat's speech. 
Municipal elections are imminent 
and these representatives were ap- 
parently fearful that the Jewish vot- 
ers of their constituencies might re- 
taliate for their appearance in 
Strasbourg. 


FLYING VISITS 


(Continued from Page One) 
tourism. 

The official government approval 
for the Shamir trip will be enlisted 
this morning through a telephone 
poll of ministers. 

Foreign Minister Peres’ two-day 
visit to London will include talks 
with Prime Minister Margaret 
Thatcher, and Israeli officials 
it will boost Israel’s image in 
‘Britian. 

Peres is scheduled to spend at 
least an hour with Thatcher at 10 
Downing Street this afternoon, dis- 
cussing the situation in the West 
Bank and Gaza in light of King Hus- 
sein’s renunciation of claims to the 
territories. 

Thatcher is particularly close to 
Hussein and held one of her fre- 

went talks with him only last week. 

‘eres can expect to be briefed fully 
on the thinking behind the king‘s 
latest policy moves. 

Later this afternoon, “Peres is 
scheduled to meet with William 
Waldegrave, the Foreign Office 
minister of state responsible for the 
Middle East who took over from the 
controversial David Mellor in the 
summer cabinet reshuffle. Walde- 
grave has yet to settle down into his 


Tay-Sachs mother 
to appeal again 


In the Tay-Sachs baby case, the 
mother, Talila Shefer, intends to ask 
the president of the Supreme Court 
to appoint a five-justice panel to 
consider her appeal for a declarative 
judgment ordering the doctors not 
to prolong her daughter's life by ar- 

al means. 


Shefer, a member of Kibbutz Me- 
rom Hagolan, decided on this step 
after the court, sitting with three 
justices, rejected her appeal for a 
similar declaration. (isin). 


new position, so it is unlikely that 
anything of substance will be dis- 
cussed. Peres is, in any case, due to 
meet with Forei Sir 
Geoffrey Howe at the UN later this 
month. 

Tomorrow, Peres will meet La- 
bour leader Neil Kinnock and La- 
bour foreign affairs spokesman Ger- 
ald Kaufman — both of whom have 
made much-publicized and highly 
critical visits to the territories since 
the start of the uprising. Also to- 
morrow, Peres will be holding a 
news conference. 


_ Anglo-Israeli relations have dete- 
iorated since Thatcher's visit to Is- 
rael in May 1986. The trend started 
with the hazy story of Mordechai 
‘Vanunu’s abduction, and continued 
with the uprising in the territories, 
controversial statements by British 
visitors, especially Mellor, and reve- 
lations that the Mossad acted in the 
no without coordinating with 


craft to Jordan is unlikely to figure 
largely in the Thatcher-Peres talks, 
Sources here said. 


ABIE NATHAN 


(Continued from Page One) 


EGYPT WIT 


Galilee Jour. 


DAILY BUS TOURS FROM TEL AVIV 
AND JERUSALEM $ 40 — RETURN 


QUA TOURS TO EGYPT BY BUS: 


days mn Cairo. 
TOUR 202A 4 dayw/3 nights in ἃ star 
hotel (B/B} and 2 full sightseeing days in 


expressed the hope that “the circle |] Ga 


will widen until in the end there will 


Tehiye’s leader Yuval Ne'eman 
said yesterday the police should ar- 
Test Abie Nathan the minute he sets 
foot on Israeli soil. Nathan should 
Haein = for treason and violat- 
ing w which bans meetings 
with the PLO, Neeman added, 


Only in Tel Aviv, subject to Consulste office hours. 
TELAVIV 


areas, especially when they target a 
personality like Minister Osseiran 
who is one of Lebanon's indepen- 
dence heroes.” Geagea said in a 
Statement broadcast by radio sta- 
tions in East Beirut. 

The silver-haired Osseiran drove 
from East Beirut to the Alumni 
Club of the American University of 
Beirut in the city’s Mosiem sector 
for lunch after his release. 

There he told reporters in English 
that his captors were members of 
the Lebanese Forces from the Chris- 
tian town of Jezzine. 

The kidnappers telephoned Prime 
Minister Salim al-Hoss'’s office and 
offered to trade Osseiran for a 
Christian deputy, Farid Serhal, who 
they claimed had been kidnapped in 
West Beirut last Thursday. 

“The Jezzine people were wor- 
tied about Serhal and they want me 
to work for his release.” Osseiran 
added. He refused to elaborate. 

The Lebanese Forces have 
claimed that Serhal, a Maronite, 
was kidnapped by pro-Syrian mili- 
tiamen of Druse warlord Walid 
Jumblatt’s Progressive Socialist Par- 
ty at a checkpoint south of Beirut 
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“improved PAKAM"” Short-Term Shekel Deposits 


Thursday as he drove to Jezzine. 

They said Serhal was being kept 
at West Beirut’s Bristol Hotel 
“against his will.” 

A manager at the Bristol ac- 
knowledged that Serhal has been 
staying there “incommunicado.~ 
But he would not give other details. 

The army ordered its 42,000 
troops on alert after Osseiran’s ab- 
duction and warned the kidnappers 
to free him “at once.” 

Osseiran’s abduction heightened 
tension between Moslems and 
Christians amid a political deadlock 
in efforts to elect a new president. 

Meanwhile, pro-Lranian and Sun- 
ni Moslem leftist militiamen fought 
with rockets and machineguns in the 
southern port city of Sidon yester- 
day, security sources said. 

They said the clashes flared at 
dusk, rocking Sidon as militiamen of 
the “Islamic Grouping” and others 
of the Nasserite Popular Liberation 
Army fought running battles. 


Hospital sources said at least five 
people, two civilians and three mili- 
tiamen, were wounded. 

(AP, Reuter) 
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| prominent Jew's:,jn@ ©. 
contributions’ “7 
By WOLF BLITZER. - 


: pal 


lerusatem Post Corre: 
WASHINGTON ~The FBI is inves~, 
tigating ἃ prominent American Jew-' : 
ish political fundraiser. MichactGo-} 
land of Los Angeles. for allegedly - 
ing ἱεραὶ campaign contribu-’ 

boo the om Ue senate race. in 
California. ae 

The investigation, which could: ἡ. 
lead to eotetmena by a U.S. Grand -" 
Jury, is said to focus on Guland’s ee 
role in organizing Hnancial support ᾿ς ~ 
for a small conservative third party. ~~ 
in order to help Democratic Scnator - 
Alan Cranston win re-election. 


By helping the campaign of Ed- see 
sand B. Vallen of the rightwing 2 | 
American Independent Party, (- οἷς. - a a? 
iand would automatically be drain-.* ὁ. 
ing potential votes away from the 
regular Republican candidate, then- 
representative Ed Zschau. 5 


‘Cranston, who was elected with ἃ 
wide margin of 104,868 votes, ἰδ με “" 
of Israel's best friends on Capital 
Hill. Zschau, on the other haiad, had 
often attacked Israel. vere 


In the election. Vallen received'a 
total of 109,916 votes. τ᾿ 
Goland, a wealthy businessman, 
has long been involved in pro-Israeli 
political fundraising. He is said to- 
have raised over $1 million im 1984. 
to help defeat REpublican Senator 
Charles Percy of Illinois. Percy, too, 
had been critical of Israel. He wes 
defeated by then-represemative 
Paul Simon, a strong ‘Jssee}i " 
supporter. aes 
The Los Angeles Times repotted 
shortly after the Cranston victory 
that Vallen's organization had re- 
ceived more than $100,000 ‘in the 
last rwo weeks of the campaign froth. 
ἃ group of about 40 contributegs, 
many of whom were Jewish aad 
some of whom had ties to Goland, ”" 
The FBI is said to be investigating - 
whether Goland reimbursed any of : 


the campaign funds to those contrib- _ 
: icher 


utors, Under U.S, campaign financ- 
ing Jaws, that would be illegal. - 
: . ; . 
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